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MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON ToBacco oF 
THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Ansirr. We will ask the meeting to come to order. 

If there are any Members of the House of Representatives here 
who are not wt of the committee, we would be glad to have 
them come up and sit with us. 

I see Governor Tuck back there. You people come around and take 
these seats. We will be glad to have you sit here. We are delighted 
to have all of your people here today. We appreciate, first of all, the 
members of the Department of Agriculture here. 

I will ask Chairman Cooley, who is chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, if he wants to make a brief statement before we 
start with the witnesses. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I am 
delighted to have the privilege of making a brief opening statement, 
and to say to Mr. Abbitt, the chairman of the subcommittee, who called 
this meeting, I had hoped that we would have representatives from all 
phases of the tobacco industry present for the purpose of discussing 

roblems which we deem to be vital to the welfare of not only farmers, 

ut to all other people engaged in the tobacco industry and to the 
Government itself. 

We have had the honor and privilege of having manufacturers, or 
the representatives of manufacturers, in this committee room, but not 
too often have we had the independent exporters represented here. 
This morning we have representatives from the manufacturing in- 
dustry, Sega farmers in farm organizations, and farm leaders, 
and just plain farmers like the members of this committee up here. 

I think we have about four things listed on the agenda that we 
want to discuss. First, of course, is the reduction in acreage amount- 
ing to a 20 percent reduction in acreage for the 1957 crop, which has 
already been ordered by the Department of Agriculture for the flue- 
cured area. 

We thought we would give the Department an opportunity to 
present the facts and statistics to the committee to show just what 
prompted the Department in making this drastic cut. We realize it 
is a drastic cut. At the same time we realize that the flue-cured area 
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is in somewhat of a desperate situation at the moment because of an 
unusually large supply of flue-cured tobacco. 

Another item we hoped to discuss was the soil-bank payments 
through which we hoped that we would be able to obtain a further 
reduction in acreage on a voluntary basis. I wired the Secretary, 
Mr. Morse, last week, urging him not to announce the soil bank 
payment for flue-cured tobacco until we had had an opportunity to 
discuss it here in this committee this morning, but for some reason 
the Department issued the order fixing the soil bank payments for 
tobacco at exactly the same in 1957 as they had in 1956. 

That, I understand, was done notwithstanding the fact that we are 
in a more precarious position now than we were a year ago in that 
we have added to the surplus supply. I may not have the figures 
entirely correct, but I understand that in the last 2 years, including 
the current year, 1956, we will have added to the surplus supply in the 
flue-cured tobacco approximately 400 million pounds, 250° million 
pounds last year and an estimated 150 million pounds out of this crop, 
making a total of 400 million pounds of tobacco. 

It is our thought that if our surplus situation is worse in 1957 than 
it was in 1956, the inducement provided by the soil-bank program 
should be greater in 1957 than it was in 1956. We asked Secretary 
Benson what he would pay to the producers of the various crops. 
That discussion occurred during the time that we were considering 
the soil-bank program. 

We were advised by him that the payments would be sufficient to 
get the job done. We provided an estimate, I think it is $45 million, 
for tobacco. 

The committee would like to know how much of the $45 million was 
used in 1956, and what was accomplished by the use of that money. 
We would also like to know how much the Department estimates will 
be used in 1957 and what will be accomplished by way of voluntary 
reduction in acreage in 1957. 

Another subject that we wanted to discuss is new varieties of tobacco, 
and just what effect the new varieties have had on our domestic and 
export trade. We hope that some of the manufacturers and the people 
engaged in the tobacco industry will be able to give the committee and 
the public some valuable information as to the effect that these new 
varieties have had on the overall flue-cured situation, and just what 
should be done about it, if anything. 

Another thing that we are vitally interested in is the additional 
1-cent tax that was put on cigarettes about 4 years ago, which is an 
additional burden on our business. I understand that that 1 cent 
additional tax imposed on cigarettes when reflected at the farm level 
‘amounts to about 1614 cents a pound. 

Tobacco is now taxed at about $1.25 a pound, and there certainly is 
no further justification for continuing that tax which was imposed 
during the Korean war, and we would like to know the views of the 
Department with reference to the tax and the advisability of trying 
to remove the tax at this coming session of Congress. 

There are 4 items, the 20-percent cut, the new varieties of tobacco, 
soil-bank payments, and the tax. They are the four things that we 
tentatively listed on the agenda, but there are other problems, I am 
sure, some of you will want to discuss. 
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I understand that Mr. Abbitt expects to run this committee straight 
through the day and give everybody an opportunity to be heard, but 
I am sure that he will join with me in admonishing all of you to try 
to avoid repetition. 

While time will not permit us to hear everyone in the room, I am 
sure we will be able to hear some representatives from the warehouse- 
men, from the farmers, from the exporters, and from the manu- 
facturers, and, for that matter, if there is anybody here representing 
the consuming public we would like to hear from them, too. I know 
that everybody in this room knows that the members of this Tobacco 
Subcommittee are intensely interested in the welfare of the tobacco 
industry generally. 

We realize that all of us must prosper together and all of us must 
suffer together. I know that this committee will do everything it 
possibly can to improve the plight of the tobacco farmer who at this 
time is in great distress and needs something done. With that I 
conclude my statement. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much, Chairman Cooley, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Bonner. I was interested in the outline of the agenda of this 
meeting. I was under the impression that there would be some dis- 
cussion as to whether or not it were possible this year to place the 
control of tobacco on poundage in lieu of acreage. 

The Cuarrman. That has been discussed generally, but it seems to 
be highly controversial. I don’t know of any three people that agree 
on it. We have some advocates of the poundage allocations here on 
this committee. Mr. Bass of Tennessee has been one. 

Mr. Bass. I have explored that. 

The Cuarrman. He has explored the idea, but I think all of us 
know what happened when we did have it on a poundage basis. We 
got into all sorts of difficulties. The farmers were selling the pound- 
age and bootlegging the poundage around. 

I am not trying to eliminate it from discussion. I know Mr. 
Abbitt is perfectly willing to hear the views of anybody here on the 
proposition of poundage, and on the acreage, and some suggestions 
that limit the number of plants that should be planted to each acre. 

Mr. Bonner. I direct the question to you and ask you whether or 
not the Secretary of Agriculture has the authority under the present 
law-— 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bonner. To use the poundage system in lieu of the acreage 
system ? 

The Cuarrman. I think that was abolished. We have somebody 
from the Solicitor’s Office here. 

Mr, Bonner. Merely under the present law. 

Mr. Warts. I think there is a provision in the law that we can use 
poundage, but it is at such a high level. 

Mr. Aspirr. Why don’t we explore that? 

The Cuatrman. We have a representative from the Solicitor’s 


Office. 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY; HON. 
MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY ; EDWARD M. SHUL- 
MAN, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; JOE R. WILLIAMS, ACTING 
DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE; JOSEPH J. TODD, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND HOWARD J. DOGGETT, CHIEF, 
SOIL BANK DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Suutman. I don’t think the provisions in the law authorizing 

oundage quotas have ever been repealed, but in the amendments that 
o_o been made over the years, all of the amendments have been ad- 
dressed to quotas based on acreage allotments. I think if you at- 
tempted at this late date to change over to a poundage basis, you 
would probably find a lot of the amendments that have been made 
over the years would—— 

The Cuarrman. Would not be compatible with the provisions. 

Mr. Suutman. Would not be compatible with an acreage allotment. 
We have announced quotas on an acreage-allotment basis, provided 
farmers with notices of the acreage allotments, and the referendum 
had been held on the basis that the quotas would be on an acreage- 
allotment basis. 

I think all those factors would probably militate against shifting 
over to a poundage basis without Congress again probably reactivating 
and modernizing the poundage-basis system. 

Mr. Assirr. We habe a list of a number of people who have 
expressed the desire to testify. I would like to take a minute to ask 
oe here who desires to be heard if he will hold up his hand 
so Mrs. Downey, our clerk, can get the names. 

The Cuatrman. Any of you who do not want to testify, but want 
your presence to be noted, please give your names and addresses to 
Mrs. Bowie or one of the clerks outside. 

Mr. Aserrr. I might add that if anyone who has a statement to file, 
we would be glad for them to file it with the record. The committee 
will go over it and the Department can get it. We will be glad to 
have it. 

Mr. Joun J. Hermpurcer (committee counsel). Mr. Chairman, I 
will take the names of people who want to testify if they want to 
call them out. 

The Cuarrman. Any of you who are not sure that your names have 
been listed as witnesses give them to Mr. Heimburger sitting here. 

Mr. Azsrtt. I see that we have Mr. True D. Morse, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. Mr. Morse, we appreciate your being here. We would 
be glad to hear from you or anyone from your Department at this time. 

Mr. Morsz. I appreciate Con man Cooley’s invitation to be here. 
This work comes under Mr. McLain, to whom the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service reports, so Assistant Secretary McLain will designate 
who will testify. 

Mr. Aserrr. Mr. McLain, we appreciate very much your being here. 
We would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. McLatn. We appreciate the ey of having our experts 
down here to give you the evidence that you want. I think we will 
follow the procedure that Congressman Cooley indicated here. It 
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would be well, first, to get the problem laid out, which is, what basis 
lid we have for establishing the 20-percent cut, and with your permis- 
sion, I would suggest that we have Mr. Williams, the Acting Director 
of the Tobacco Division, who has a prepared statement on that, testify 
at this time. 

Would that be agreeable ? 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Williams, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Wiuiutams. Mr. Chairman, I am Joe R. Williams, Acting 
Director, Tobacco Division, CSS. 

The Cuarrman. Where are you from, Mr. Williams? 

Mr, WixtiaMs. I am from North Carolina, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. What part? 

Mr. WittiamMs. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The Cuairman. Somebody from Virginia said you were from Vir- 
ginia. I told him I didn’t think you were. 

Mr. Assirr. We only wish you were. 

Mr. Witu1aMms. I live pretty close to the line. 

My testimony here today deals with the statistics on the supply 
situation as it relates to the 20-percent reduction in the quota for 1957. 

The carryover of flue-cured tobacco on July 1, 1956, beginning of 
the current marketing year, was 2,258 million pounds, farm-saies 
weight—an all-time high—and an increase of 202 million pounds, or 
10 percent over last year’s carryover. Included in this carryover 
was 456 million pounds, farm-sales weight, held by the Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Cooperative Stabilization Corporation under the Govern- 
ment price-support program. 

The 1956 crop is currently estimated to be 1,384 million pounds. 
Thus, the total supply for the 1956-57 marketing year—carryover 
plus 1956 production—is 3,642 million pounds. This supply is about 
three times prospective annual disappearance, compared with a de- 
sirable level of about 2.5 years’ usings. 

Total disappearance—domestic consumption plus exports—of flue- 
cured tobacco during the marketing year ending June 30, 1956, was 
1,281 million pounds. Domestic consumption during July 1955-June 
1956 was 728 million pounds, 2 percent lower than in the preceding 


ear. 

. On the other hand, the number of cigarettes manufactured—the 
redominant domestic outlet for flue-cured—rose about 2 percent. 
vailable evidence indicates that on the average more cigarettes are 

being made per pound of leaf tobacco. This is occurring because of 

the larger share of filter oe oon require less tobacco per unit of 


output—and the more comp 
or midribs. 

It seems likely that the number of cigarettes manufactured in 1956— 
57 will gain some over 1955-56. However, if the present trend toward 
more cigarettes per pound of tobacco continues, the domestic use of 
flue-cured in 1956-57 is not likely to show much increase and may show 
some further decrease. 

Exports in flue-cured tobacco during the 1955-56 marketing year 
were 553 million pounds, farm-sales weight—29 percent larger than 
in 1954-55 and the largest on record. Shipments under the Public 
Law 480 programs contributed substantially to the high 1955-56 level. 
Exports of flue-cured during the 1956-57 marketing year are not ex- 


ete use of tobacco leaves, including stems 
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pected to be as large as the high 1955-56 level Zo they probably 
will be above most other years. Public Law 480 sales will again be 
a contributing factor. eae 

Deliveries of the 1956 crop to the Stabilization Corporation under 
the price-support program through November 23, 1956, totaled 299 
million pounds—about 20 percent of the gross sales to date. Holdi 
of flue-cured tobacco under loan have reached an all-time high. _It 1s 
expected that by the time marketing of the 1956 crop is completed, 
Stabilization will be holding approximately 700 million pounds, farm- 
weight basis. ae : ' 

In view of these facts, it is —— that a substantial reduction 
was required in farm-acreage allotments for 1957. In announcing 
the 20-percent reduction last week, Secretary Benson said : 

I regret the need for reducing flue-cured tobacco acreage allotments in 1957 
for the third successive year. For the first time, though, flue-cured allotments 
will be reduced in 1957 to a point where they are less than they were in 1940, 
the first year marketing quotas were fixed on an acreage basis under present 
legislation. 

Under the law, however, I have no alternative. The flue-cured quota for 
1957 has been set at the highest possible level the law allows. To do this, we 
have given effect to the entire 20-percent discretionary leeway above the for- 
mula level that the law allows the Secretary in order to avoid undue restriction 
of marketings. 

The simple fact is that our farmers’ own efficiency in recent years has boosted 
yields per acre to a record high, which results in a smaller acreage allotment. 
For the 5-year period 1929-33, yields averaged 707 pounds per acre; for 1934-38, 
the average had increased to 856 pounds; for 1939-43, the average was 963 
pounds ; and for 1952-56, per acre yields averaged 1,361 pounds. 

Flue-cured tobacco yields reached an all-time high in 1956, now estimated at 
1,573 pounds per acre. Naturally, with such high yields per acre, fewer acres 
are needed to produce a given amount of tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Todd here with us who has a step-by- 
step rundown of the quota determination as determined by the law 
itself. If you desire to hear Mr. Todd on this formula, he will be 
glad to testify. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my statement. 

Mr. Aszsrrr. I certainly do thank eos for your statement, Mr. Wil- 
liams. I think it would be well to hear Mr. Todd right now, unless 
some of these gentlemen have some questions they would like to ask. 

Mr. McMiixan. I would like to ask Mr. Williams a question. 

I wonder if you could tell the committee why we haven’t sold more 
of this tobacco under the act of Congress this committee passed last 
year, since we are permitting this Government to accept foreign cur- 
rency ? 

Mr. Wriu1ams. Under 480? 

Mr. McMuuan. Yes. . 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. I think the record shows that in the past 12 months 
we have had record sales, the highest we have ever had in any one 
year in history. 

Mr. McMmuan. I know, but they should have been much, much 
higher. 

r. Wri11ams. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Burkhead here that 
deals with 480. I think he probably would be better qualified to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. Mc n. Before you leave, I want you to tell me if you can, 
where are we producing all this surplus tobacco? In my State we 
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produced 30 million pounds less tobacco this year than we did last 


ear. 
. Mr. Witiu1ams. The overall yield in South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia is considerably higher than it was last year. I don’t 
recall the yields in Georgia. 

Mr. McMrxan. South Carolina in 1955 produced 176 million 
pounds. In 1956 we produced 146 million pounds, a loss of $18 million 
to the farmers of m State. 

Mr. Witu1ams. That is true. Your yield in South Carolina is esti- 
mated at 1,625, whereas a year ago it was 1,700. 

Mr. McMirxan. The farmers didn’t produce any surplus tobacco 
in our State in 1956. 

Mr. Wiit1ams. I can give you a comparison by belts. 

Mr. McMitian. No, I don’t believe South Carolina should or could 
be included in the North Carolina eastern or border belt. I thought 
if all States had lost the poundage South Carolina has, we shouldn’t 
have all this surplus you mentioned. 

Mr. Asprrr. ilies there are some other questions, we will ask 
Mr. Todd if he will testify. 

Mr. Topp. Did all the members of the committee get this table, sir? 

Mr. Bonner. No. 

Now we have it. 

Mr. Topp. We have here a table showing the statistics for the past 
10 years, the period that the law requires us to take into consideration 
in computing the amount of a quota. 

This table shows the acreage, the yield, the price, the production, 
the stocks on July 1, and the total supply, which is stocks plus pro- 
duction, and disappearance broken down by exports and domestic 
for the past 10 marketing years. 

You might want to ‘look at those figures. There again you see 
how the yield has increased, with the result that production has in- 
creased, and the stocks have steadily climbed during the 10-year 
period with the resultant increase in total supply. 

The table at the bottom is the actual computation following the 
formula contained in the AAA Act. We start with the carryover 
of July 1. All manufacturers and dealers are required to report to 
the Department once each quarter their actual holdings of leaf tobacco, 
so that figure 2,258 million pounds constitutes the total of those reports, 
and that includes the tobacco held under Government loan. 

Then we add the estimated 1956 production, which is now 1,384 
million. That gives us a total supply of 3,642 million pounds for the 
current marketing year. We are required to estimate what the dis- 
appearance is going to be during the current marketing year so that 
we can anticipate what we will have going into the next marketing 
year. 

We estimated that the disappearance would be 1,275 million pounds 
during the marketing year hentéaite July 1 this year and ending 
June 1957. That will be the third highest on record. It was 1,281 
million the past year and 1,173 million the year before. 

If we deduct that estimated disappearance from the total supply, 
we get a residual figure of 2,367 million pounds, what we can reason- 
ably estimate the carryover to be on July 1 next, so we will have that 
much tobacco going into the next marketing year if that estimate 
proves correct. 
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Then, in computing the desirable supply level, the law provides that 
we will take a normal year’s domestic consumption and it defines a 
normal year’s domestic consumption as the average of the previous 
10 years adjusted for current trend, so the average domestic con- 
sumption in the past 10 years was 741 million pounds, and you can 
see in the column at the right in the first table at the top, there was a 
steady trend upward until 1952-53, when it reached an all-time high 
of 827 million. Since that time the trend has been down. 

Mr. Azssirr. Does that break it down into cigarettes? 

Mr. Topp. We reached an alltime high in cigarette production in 
the calendar year 1952. There was some decrease in cigarettes in 1953 
and 1954. 

We took as a normal year’s domestic consumption 795 million 
pounds, which has only been exceeded once, I believe, in the 10-year 
period. Then the law provides that you will add 175 percent to that. 
That is the normal buildup which is contained in the act, so 175 percent 
of 795 is 1,391. 

Then we take a normal year’s exports and there again it is a 10-year 
average adjusted for current trend. The 10-year average of exports 
was 449 million pounds, and it starts out with 553 and ends with 553, 
but they fluctuate. There is not too much trend. They fluctuate due 
to political and economic conditions in foreign countries and a lot of 
things, so we adjusted that upward to 490 million pounds as a normal 
year’s domestic consumption. 

Then the law provides for adding 65 percent to that, so that is 318. 
Adding those four figures together we get a normal supply as defined 
in the act of 2,994 million pounds. Then the law provides for adding 
another 5 percent reserve to that. That is 150. Then that gives us 
3,144 million pounds, which the law defines as a reserve supply level. 

In other words, that is the desirable level. _Then if we subtract 
from that what we think we will have going into the next year, 2,367 
million, we get a quota of 777 million aah 

The law seoeiite that a quota on tobacco may be increased by as 
much as 20: percent any time up until March 1 if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such increase is necessary in order to meet market demands 
or to avoid undue restriction of marketings in adjusting the total 
supply to the reserve supply level, so for the 1957 flue-cured quota, we 
was the entire 20 percent, which is 155 million pounds. 

That gave us a quota of 932 million pounds, and there is one more 
little factor that came into play. The law provides that the flue-cured 
tobacco acreage allotment for Alabama shall not be less than 500 acres, 
so we had to add 201,000 pounds to the 932 million to provide the 500 
acres for Alabama, so the quota actually is 932,201,000 pounds, and in 
apportioning that among the States and converting the State pound- 
age quotas into State acreage allotments on the basis of the last 5-year 
yield, it required a reduction of about 20 percent in farm acreage 
allotments in all States except Alabama, and there the reduction is 
10 percent, but there are only 500 acres to be allotted in Alabama. 
That is the way the quota was arrived at, sir. 

Mr. Azerrr. We wound up with an allotment of 932,201,000 pounds, 
and that gave you how many acres? 

Mr. Topp. 712,600 acres. 
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“Mr. Axprrt, ‘712,600 acres. You estimate that in’ 1956 there Were 
harvested toughly 880,000 acres? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. ) 

Mr. Azssirt. Do you contemplate that yields per acre will still 
increase in 1957? fy 

Mr. Topp. I wouldn’t want to venture a guess on that at this time 
Mr. Chairman, because there are a lot of things that enter into it and 
one of the other items you have for discussion, I think, has a very 
material bearing on it, so I think it depends on what action is taken 
under that No. 3 item you have on the agenda. 

Mr. Assrrr. Is someone else here from the Department more fa- 
miliar with what can be done about supporting and not supporting 
the various types of tobacco, or is that in your line, too? 

Mr. Wiuiams. I believe that was the No. 3. 

Mr. Assrrr. That was No. 3? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. We would be glad to discuss that at this time, or 
do you want to hold it? 

Mr. Assrrr. Let’s see if anybody has any questions they want to 
ask about how he arrived at the allotment. Let me ask you this: As 
I understand it, you contemplate that exports will not be quite as 
much in the coming year as they were in 1955. 

Mr. Topp. That is right, sir. There were 553 million pounds the 
year ending June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Assrrr. And for June 30, 1957? 

Mr. Topp. Some of that was due to replenishing stocks in foreign 
countries and we do not anticipate that exports will be as high this 
year as they were last year. 

Mr. Hutson and some of the folks in the room are better informed 
on that than I am, but we do not anticipate they will be quite as high. 

Mr. Matrurews. Do you know whether we have any imports of 
flue-cured tobacco? 

Mr. Wiiut1aMs. We have very little; I believe 36,000 pounds. 

ni Martrnews. You know of no effort to increase that import 
quota 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Under the present import duty, I think it is out 
of the question. 

Mr. Marrnews. It would be stabilized pretty well? 

Mr. WiuraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Todd, every time I start on a question like this, a 
lot of people want to throw me out of the committee, but it seems that 
we are just piling up every year and the same problem arises where 
we continue to decrease the acres and wind up with more tobacco. Do 
you think that we have strict compliance to the acreage program 
through the Tobacco Belt? 

Mr. Topp. Mr. Bass, we feel that we have gotten pretty successful 
compliance this year and last year. You will recall the discussions 
we had when we were analyzing the burley program. We agreed 
that we had not done a good job in 1955. 

We do not think that we have had as much trouble in flue-cured 
tobacco as we have had in burley, because it is grown in much larger 
fields that. are regularly shaped. They are much easier to measure. 
We have not had the same problem there we did in burley. 
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Mr. Bass. You know we increased the tax on what we call red card 
tobacco. That is the same in flue-cured as it is in burley. I am not 
too familiar with it. 

: Mr. Topp. It is the same percent of the previous year’s average mar- 
et price. 

Mr. Bass. Can you tell us what percent of this reduction we have 
this year is outside of the marketing quotas? 

Mr. Topp. I am afraid I don’t have that figure with me. It is 
practically nothing. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, the increase, then, is coming primarily 
from the increased production per acre? 

Mr. Topp. Yield per acre; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Congressman McMillan has just stated that in his State 
they had a decrease of 30 million pounds. Does that coincide with 
the figures that you have at the Department ? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir, but he is comparing this year with last year, and 
his was awfully high last year. 

Mr. Bass. You mean his was above the other State averages last 
year and below this year? That is the reason for it? 

Mr. Topp. The yield per acre in South Carolina last year was 1,700 
pounds per acre, which was the highest of any of the States. 

Mr. Azsrrr. Is that 1955 that you are speaking of? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Was higher than any of the States, 1,700 and some 
pounds per acre? 

Mr. Topp. An even 1,700 last year. 

Mr. Bass. What was it this year? 

Mr, Topp. This year it is estimated 

Mr. Bass. What about North Carolina? 

Mr. Topp. For North Carolina there are three figures. The esti- 
mates are given in three belts. Three belts they call them. In the 
eastern belt, which is the largest flue-cured producing belt, in eastern 
North Carolina, the yield last year was 1625, and this year it went 
up to 1,740. The South Carolina yield decreased from 1,700 to 1,625. 

Mr. Bass. We got flue-cured tobacco last year, I believe, of about 
12 percent. 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. And looking at the production in acreage to start with, 
that was a reduction from 1,042,000 to 990,000 acres by poundage. 

Mr. Topp. You are a year back. Drop down one more line. 

Mr. Bass. You are right. That is a reduction of 110,000 acres; is 
that right? 

Mr. Topp. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. However, in poundage the production was 100 million 
pounds? , 

Mr. Topp. 100 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. It appears that the more we cut the acres, the more they 
produce per acre, doesn’t it? 4 

Mr. Topp. That has been characteristic ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. It appears to me that we just continue to overlap our 
problem. I haven’t been here too long, but this kind of reminds me of 
our international affairs, just sitting waiting for something to nee 
and everything is going to be all right if you just forget it, and we 
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are having this problem every year and it is just coming back at us 
every time and nothing is being done about it. 

Mr. Cooley mentioned the fact that I had supported this poundage 
business per acres and I told him that I had explored it, just like I 
would like to explore it again, but it appears to me that if we don’t 
do something, this little man’s plight continues. 

I know how it happens in burley and I am sure it happens in flue- 
cured. With cman to the little man who doesn’t have the facilities 
to put in the fertilizer and get extra help, his acreage is being cut 
ak 1is income is being reduced, and it is just piling up with the 
men who are efficient. 

Maybe the secretary of agriculture from North Carolina is respon- 
sible for all this. 

Mr. McMuuan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. McMuuan. I would like to state that in our State the produc- 
tion was possible because of the good seasons we have had during the 

ast 2 years. We have had the best growing seasons in South Caro- 
ina in the past 2 years that we have had in 30 years. We may not 
have another good season in 10 years. 

Mr. Bass. Your acre production reduced ? 

Mr. McMiuian. Yes, but it was much better than the average. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask you gentlemen, assuming that 
your estimates are accurate and everything turns out as you antici- 
pais how much do you contemplate we will reduce this carryover, 

00 million pounds, in 1957 ? 
You estimate the normal domestic consumption is 795 million 
ounds. Your exports next year will be 490 million pounds. That 
is 1,285 million pounds, and with these figures that you have given 
us, you are preparing to have a crop of 932 million pounds. 

Is that right, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Topp. Mr. Chairman, there is another thing that we ran into 
in our burley studies a couple of years ago. We came out with a 
quota. That is the amount of tobacco we need, 932,201,000 pounds. 
Then the law provides that we will convert that to acres on the basis 
of the yields the previous 5 years, not counting 1956. 

In other words, we convert that to acres on the basis of 1951-55 
average yields. Those yields are less than we are getting now, so 
under the present formula in the law, we always allot more acres 
than we need when yields are trending upward. 

The Carman. I see. 

Mr. Topp. We don’t need but the 932 million pounds, but we are 
going to allot 712,000 acres. 

The Cuarrman. However, in making your calculations, you elimi- 
nate 1956, which was the highest yield of all? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir, we won’t pick that up until next year. 

The Cuarmman. We have to assume, then, that these figures will be 
somewhat larger than the 932 million. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, my estimate would be that at this 
year’s yield this acreage allotment would produce 1,180 million. That 
would be anywhere from 25 million to 50 million pounds under the 
actual disappearance for next year. 

The Cuarrman. If I made calculations accurately, you are only 
going to cut into this 700 million pound surplus by 105 million pounds? 
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Mr. Wuu1AMs. I think that is on the high side. I would say from 
25 to 50 million pounds. 

The Cuatrman. You will reduce the surplus only by 25 million 
pounds? . 

Mr. Wirx1ams. That is right. That is based on this year’s high 
ield. 

y The Crarmman. That brings me to this question. In making the 
soil-bank payments, arriving at the 7 that you are going to pay 
the farmer, you set that up as an inducement to the farmer to put 
his tobacco in the soil bank. Last year we were told that the Secretary 
would use as much money and would pay as much soil-bank payments 
as were needed to do the job in fixing it at 18 cents a scat in 1956, 
and it didn’t do the job. 

Now, we are in a far worse predicament than we were last year and 
the soil-bank payments are exactly the same as you picked in 1956. 
If we are going to only reduce this surplus by 50 or 75 million pounds 
in 1957, it seems to me that the Department certainly should increase 
the inducement to the soil bank to bring about a voluntary reduction 
in acreage. 

Unless we do that, we will never get rid of this 700 million pounds. 
It will be hanging over us from now on. Where you estimate that 
we might reduce the surplus by 50 or 75 million pounds—and according 
to my figures it wouldn’t be over 100 million pounds—that will take 
us 7 years, assuming that the yields do not hereafter increase. We 
know, looking at these figures that you have given us, that there has 
been a progressive increase all the way back from the 1929-33 period 
when we had only 770 pounds per acre and we have gone rapidly up 
to 1,740 pounds at the en time. 

Suppose in 1957 we hold that 1,740 pounds, Perhaps you increase 
it to 1,800 pounds later. Then we come to the year 1957 and we still 
have this 700 million pounds hanging over us. It seems to me that if 
the Department would increase the payments to the tobacco farmers 
from 36.8 to 55 percent, or 60 percent, as you have done with other 
crops, and give us the same treatment that you have given the pro- 
ducers of other commodities, we could bring about the desired reduc- 
tion in acreage on a voluntary basis and it wouldn’t work a hardship 
on anybody such as would be visited upon them in the event you really 
put a more drastic reduction in acreage in operation in 1957. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, is there any reason for discriminating 
against the tobacco people ? 

The Cuateman. I don’t want to suggest that the Department is 
discriminating, but I do know that we were told that. You fix corn 
and wheat way up. You fixed the tobacco down low and peanuts 
even lower than that, and the answer was that you did that in the 
Department of Agriculture because of the supply situation, and that 
the supply situation was not so bad in edible peanuts. 

Therefore, you put the soil-bank price down low. It seems to me— 
and this is what I was hoping, Mr. Morse—that if we had waited until 
we had this meeting, and let the tobacco farmers, and the tobacco 
buyers, and the manufacturers, and the Con men and everybody 
express their views on the soil bank—and I have discussed it rather 
generally with the people in the business—if we could get that up to 
50 or 55 percent, and get the price of tobacco up to 24 or 25 cents a 
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pound, I think it is the general consensus that we would probably get 
a 12 or 15 percent further acreage reduction, and on a voluntary basis. 

I say that believing that the Government owes the tobacco farmer 
more than he owes any other farmer, because it is the only commodity 
in America that is taxed, and the prosperity of the tobacco farmer 
is vital to the welfare of our revenue. 

If anybody is entitled to consideration, it seems to me it is the to- 
bacco farmer because of that very fact, and because of the further 
fact that this program has been in continuous operation. We haven't 
lost any money and we have brought about a stability in supplies and 
in prices. 

he farmers have taken the drastic cuts that they have been re- 
uired to take. If you look at the record and see what happened 
rom 1947 to 1948, we dropped from 1,161 million acres down to 883 
million acres. The farmers have always been perfectly willing to 
do anything that is necessary to save their program and I voted for 
the soil bank believing that the Secretary was going to do what we 
were told he would do, and that is to use the money, to use the power 
that he had, to bring about this voluntary reduction, and that com- 
pensates the farmer. 

On.the other hand, there is another thing that you could do in the 
Department by administrative order, and that is to give the tobacco 
farmer the last day before harvesting his tobacco to put his tobacco in 
the soil bank so that if he is visited by diseases such as black shank 
or drought or hailstorm, or anything else, he can be compensated by 
putting his land in the bank. 

I know that you refer to it in the Department as some sort of in- 
surance, but Congress knew what it was doing when we passed this 
bill and I can see in this situation you can’t change this 20-percent 
reduction. 

These figures would clearly indicate that the Department would 
have been justified in reducing the acreage far greater than 20 per- 
cent; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Wru1aMs. Yes, sir; 37 or 40 percent. 

The Cuamman. Had you gone to 30 percent, I believe all of us 
would have complained about it, but I haven’t heard anybody com- 
plain about the 20 percent. We took a 27-percent cut in 1948. 

Mr. Marruews. The farmers are complaining about it. They are 
worried to death about it. 

The Cuamrman. That is the purpose of this meeting. I don’t want 
to reduce acreage 20 percent, but when I see this picture I know we 
have to do it if we are going to have a program. If you lead a farmer 
to believe that this is too drastic, you are just going to create con- 
fusion because there is nothing that Congress can do now to change 
this 20 percent. 

One reason I wanted to have the meeting was so that all of us would 
know exactly what prompted the Department in making the 20-per- 
cent reduction. In looking it over, I am inclined to agree that the 
Department has been as generous to the tobacco farmer in this re- 
duction as the figures would justify the Department in doing, but 
I don’t think you have been fair with us in the soil bank and I think 
that is where our weakness is. 
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I think unless the Department increases the soil bank we are going 
to be sitting here 1 year from now and perhaps in worse shape than 
we are right now. : 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Williams, on the basis of your statement a minute 
ago that you would reduce your surplus about 50 million pounds— 
somewhere between 50 and 75 million—is that right? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is based on yield. ; 

Mr. Watrs. Wouldn’t you find next year you would be faced with 
the same situation you are faced with today and that you were faced 
with when you made the 20-percent cut ? , 

Mr. Wuu1ams. We would find ourselves pretty much in the situa- 
tion that we are in in burley, Congressman. We would be producing 
under the disappearance. 

Mr. Wartrs. What do you think your carryover is going to be July 
1, 1957? 

Mr. Wriu1AMs. 2,367 million. 

Mr. Watts. That is higher than you are now. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is due to the overproduction this year. 

Mr. Warts. I realize that. Of course, that counts in on the next 
year. 

’ Mr. Wru1ams. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. However, what do you estimate your production in 
1957 will be? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. At this year’s yield, I estimate about 1,180 million. 

Mr. Warts. You will be just about 1 million pounds better off 
with your total supply on July 1, 1957, than you are now. 

Mr. Wuiu1aMs. No. It would be anywhere from 50 to 75, depend- 
ing on the yield. 

Mr. Warts. This would bear out this same formula on down and 
you will be faced with about a 20-percent cut again next year; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is true. Of course, in addition to the present 
cut there would be whatever the soil bank does take. 

Mr. Watts. Do you know what percent of the flue-cured tobacco 
went into the soil bank this year ? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Very little. I would like to comment on that. Of 
course, the soil bank on all of our major types of tobacco came out 
so late that most of the farmers, at least a great many of them, had 
already transplanted their tobacco. The only test that we have was 
in the Connecticut-Massachusetts Valley up there where it was late, 
where they took the program, got it in time, went out and did a sales 
job on the farmers, and they did get about 40 percent of their allot- 
ment in the soil bank. 

Mr. Watts. Where was that? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. That is in the Connecticut Valley on the cigar- 
binder types. 

Mr. Warts. That was brought about to a large degree, though, by 
the use of synthetic binder and synthetic wrapper, was it not, and 
the farmers knew the price was going to be so low the only thing they 
could do was put it in the soil bank? 

Mr. Wi114Ms. Yes. 

Mr. Watts. What percent was flue-cured and what percent was 
burley that was put in the soil bank? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. In the flue-cured, it is 10,000 acres. 
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Mr. Warts. What percent is that? A little over 1 percent? 

Mr. WuiuiaMs, A little over 1 percent; yes. 

Mr. Bass. What about burley ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Burley, 3,752 acres. 

Mr. Bass, 3,752? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. That is a little over 1 percent. 

Mr. WiiiaMs. 1.2 percent. 

Mr. Watts. How much of your $45 million was used on all types 
of tobacco? 

Mr. Wita14Ms. $6,618,000 on all types including about 40 percent 
that we got in types 51 and 52. 

Mr. Warrs. In other words, you had $45 million for use, you used 
about $6 million, and you left in the jackpot about $39 million that 
were unexpended on the soil-bank payments for tobacco? 

Mr. Wiu14Ms, I believe we were actually allocated on our goals 
about $37,100,000 last year. 

Mr. Warts. That was what you actually allocated ? 

Mr. WuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. The act called for $45 million ; did it not? 

Mr. Witu14Ms. That is the maximum. Our pro rata share when 
he cut from the maximum of all commodities, I think, was $37 
million. 

Mr. Watts. Do you have any figures on what you think you are 
going to get into the soil bank this year in tobacco? 

Mr. Wita1aMs. We have set our goals. 

Mr. Warts. What are your goals? How many acres? How many 
dollars? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Mr, Doggett. is here, head of the soil bank. 

Mr. Dogcerr. Perhaps I could answer it for you. As you under- 
stand, now, tobacco’s pro rata share of the $750 million is approxi- 
mately $32 million. 

Mr. Warrs, I think we have three figures now. In August it was 
$45 million. Then I understand it was $37 million. Now it is $32 
million. $32 million is the actual figure? 

Mr, Doccert. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. That is on all types of tobacco ? 

Mr. Doceerr. Right. 

Mr. Watts. What is your estimate of what you are going to use 
this coming year? 

Mr. Doggett. All of it. 

Mr. Warts. Have you broken that down as between the various 
types of tobacco ? 

fr. Doscetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watts. What do you have on flue-cured ? 

Mr. Doceerr. Approximately 70 to 80 thousand acres, 

Mr. Watts. I mean in dollars. We are talking in dollars now. 

Mr. Doecert. I have it in acres. 

Mr. Warts. 70,000 to 80,000 acres ? 

Mr. Dogcetr. Yes. Take it on 80,000 acres, Congressman, and it 
is an average of $255. 

Mr. Warts. What do you estimate the burley ¢ 

Mr. Doecert. For burley the goal is 30 to 35 thousand. 

Mr. Warts. 30 to 35% You had 3700 this year. 
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Mr. Doeecerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. And in flue-cured I believe you said you-had about 
10,000 acres. 

Mr. Dogeerr. I think it was 10,329. 

Mr. Warts. About 10,000? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Yes. 

Mr. Doceerr. Congressman, principally because of the timing with 
to get. 70,000 to 80,000 acres of Reocieut and 30 to 35 acres of burley 
at 18 cents? 

Mr. Doceerr. Congressman, principally because of the timing with 
which we got to the field with the program in 1956. Practically all 
of the tobacco had been planted in the flue-cured and burley areas. 

Mr. Watts. Was there any other crop caught in the same predica- 
ment so far as the soil bank was concerned as tobacco was? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Yes. They were very nearly all in the same situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Warts. What percent of the cotton went into the soil bank? 
We got about 1 percent of tobacco. 

Mr. Doaeert. 6% 9 percent. 

wr. nae 6%, percent of the cotton went in. What percent of 
wheat ! 

Mr. Dosceerr. 10.3. 

Mr. Warts. Corn ? 

Mr. Doscerr. 12.6. 

Mr. Warts. And rice? 

Mr. Doaeerr. 1.7. 

Mr. Warrs. And you say that corn, wheat, and cotton were caught 
in about the same predicament as tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Doccrrr. Yes. They were planted as far as timing of cro 
was concerned but drought was playing a tremendous part in both 
corn and wheat. 

Mr. Warts. Do you think that payment of 60 percent of the sup- 
port price on wheat and corn and the 50 percent on cotton had any- 
thing to do with the fact that 8 percent of the cotton, and 10 percent 
of wheat, and 12 percent of the corn placed in the soil bank, and only 1 
percent of the tobacco went in the soil bank at 18 cents per pound 
or 37 percent of the support price? 

Mr. Doecerr. I think when you study the areas of participation in 
1956, they center very strongly around the drought area. 

Mr. Watrs. You mean for the cotton, wheat, and corn? 

Mr. Dogcetr. Yes, sir. That is where the bulk of the participation 
came from. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, if it hadn’t been for the drought you 
would have had less cotton ? 

Mr. Doeeerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And less wheat and less corn ? 

_ Bass. What about Iowa? Were they in the drought area this 

ear 
: Mr. Doggett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Do you have some figures that show the drought 
areas—— 

Mr. Doecerr. We haven’t compiled all of those figures yet, Con- 

essman. We hope to have them shortly after the first of the year. 
We do not have them broken down altogether by areas yet. 
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Mr. Warts. What is the deadline next year for 1957 crop to be 
signed up in the tobacco soil bank? 

Mr. Doseetr. We are talking about, the middle of February. 

Mr, Warts. Before planting‘ 

Mr. Doaeert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Has the Department given any thought in the event 
that by the middle of February there hasn’t been any appreciable 
amount of either flue-cured or oie tobaceo signed up in the soil 
bank and you have a lot of money unused. Is there any method oy 
which you can increase those payments to stimulate some tobacco 
going into the soil bank? 

Mr. Doagerr. I presume that would be possible. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield for one question ? 

Mr. Warrs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You only have flue-cured and burley tobacco under 
acreage allotments in marketing quotas now / 

Mr. Dogeerr. Oh, no. 

The Cuairman. What else ? 

Mr. Dogerrr. We have flue-cured, burley, Maryland 32, fire-cured 
21, 23, dark air-cured, Virginia sun-cured, cigar filler 42-44, cigar 
binder, 51, 52, 54, and 55. 

The CuHarrmMan. I was coming to the cigar binder. Are they under 
the acreage allotments and marketing quotas ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Voted in referendum ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. What are you paying them per pound? 

Mr. Doagerr. Type 51,19 cents ; and type 52, 18 cents. 

The CuHarrMan. 19 and 18 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Doacert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How much participation did you get in that area ? 

Mr. Doceerrr. Last year we got over 40 percent. 

The Carman. Forty percent ? 

Mr. Doccrrr. Forty-two percent in type 51 in 1956. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, can I interpose a question? That is on 
binder ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watts. What did binder sell for last year? 

Mr. Doeeerr. You will have to ask some of these tobacco men. 

‘i te Ware What percent of the support price did you give to the 
inder ? 

_Mr. Witt1ams. The same as all others. It was 3714 percent. That 
binder tobacco averaged 46.9 and 39.7 for types 51 and 52, respectively, 
last season. 

Mr. Warts. 46.9 and 39.7 ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. And you are giving 18 and 19 cents? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. 19 cents and 18 cents. 
ann Warts, The binder did not average as much as burley, then 

1d it 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. No, sir. None of them average as much as burley 
right now. 

r. Watts. Was the support price the same on binder as it-was on 
burley ¢ 
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Mr. Wixu1aMs. Yes, sir. The soil bank price is based on a percent- 
age. It was figured at about 3714 percent. 

Mr. Warrs. Of the support price? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Of the current support price based on the modern- 
ized yield. That was the 3 highest out of 6. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, the support price on the binder must 
have been higher than the support price on burley? 

Mr. WiutaMs. Yes, sir, and historically it has sold higher. 

Mr. Warts. Let’s get back to one thing I mentioned a moment ago. 
In the event we roll around to February now, the time set for the 
deadline on tobacco, and we find that we are pretty much in the same 
position that we were this year and there hasn’t been any appreciable 
amount of tobacco placed in the soil bank, as I understand your an- 
swer, you could under the present law change the rates? 

Mr. Witu1Ams. There is no time limit established by law. 

Mr. Warts. In the event that Congress should see fit to increase 
the money that goes into the tobacco or the soil bank as a whole, 
would the Department be willing to use the money and the soil bank 
to relieve the situation such as they are faced with in flue-cured 
tobacco? 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. I would rather the Assistant Secretary answer that. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Congressman, we never intend to violate any in- 
tent of Congress, and certainly if that were done we would try to com- 
ply with the spirit of the law. I would like to say this, though: 
That I don’t think we feel, and I am sure that you would feel if you 
understood the facts in the case, that we have been given ample time 
yet to demonstrate whether this will take tobacco out of production. 

The time to make a determination on the farmer’s part is before 
he makes the planting, because that way he saves his cost, the big end 
of his labor cost. I have been in contact with a good many of the 
tobacco people, including the skilled people we have in the Depart- 
ment, and we believe—since we have set these goals up on the basis 
of using this prorated share of the $45 million—that we will get a 
substantial signup in tobacco if given a chance to demonstrate that 
we can do it, because we recognize that the farmers in the tobacco area 
are willing to get their own house in order. 

They are willing to take a substantial cut and we plan on using 
this $45 million, the prorated share of it, to cut back further so we 
can get at this carryover stock that we are already worried about. 

Mr. Warts. My point was that in the event middle February rolls 
around you will know then; will you not? 

Mr. McLain. We ought to know. 

Mr. Warrs. If it has not worked, then will the Department give 
consideration to raising the amount you pay on the tobacco so as to 
attract a sufficient amount of tobacco into the soil bank to use the 
money allocated to tobacco? 


Mr. McLarn. I would say this, if we used very little of it—that is 


your question on the basis of the way you raise it—if we legally 
could revise it we certainly would have an honest look at it. 

Mr. Warts. You would also consider raising the payment on to- 
bacco if more money was made available? 

Mr. McLarty. I again say we try to operate these programs on the 
basis of what the statute says. 
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The Cuarrman. Suppose this committee would go before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and discuss the tobacco program and we were 
able to prevail upon the Appropriations Committee to increase the 
amount of money for tobacco. 

Suppose we doubled it and made it $90 million. That would not 
be a drop in the bucket compared to the revenue being collected by 
this Government out of tobacco. 

Suppose we made it $90 million, would the Department be inclined 
to go along with a substantial increase in the payments to the tobacco 
farmers ? 

Mr. McLain. I would say this, we ought to, first of all, see what 
tobacco farmers are willing to do. They have not been given that 
neon eese yet. 

he Cuatrrman. If you wait until February, the plans will all be 
made. Farmers will make their arrangements with the tenants. 
They will rent the land out. 

If we could know this when we meet here on the 3d of January 
then we could go before the Appropriations Committee and point 
out that we have a unique problem in the tobacco area and we can 
prevail upon the Appropriations Committee to bring out a bill 
doubling the amount of money for tobacco, then I would like to know 


what the views of the Department are going to be, whether you will 
oppose our effort, or whether you will go along with our efforts to 
get more money. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, these maximum amounts are specified in 
the law itself. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but we can change that. 


Mr. McLain. If the law were changed, I would say in behalf of 
the Department that we certainly will endeavor to carry out the law 
the way Congress wants it on the books. 

The Cuarrman. Under the law now a farmer can put in 5 acres 
or not to exceed 50 percent of his crop. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think this year we are considering 3 acres and 20 
percent. 

The Carman. Why do we not make it 10 acres or 50 percent? 

Mr. Doacerr. There are budgetary limitations. If we increase it 
to—let us say to make it ridiculous—50 acres or 50 percent, then we 
would have to go on the first-come-first-served basis and the first 10 
people in the county who come into the county office would perhaps 
take all the money. 

The Cnarrman. I understand that, but eliminating the budget 
problem, that is our problem. If we can get the money for the pro- 
gram, then you would be safe in increasing that 3 to 5 acres up to 
10 acres ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Yes, sir; that is a budgetary limitation for our in- 
ternal control. 

The Cuarrman. You did that to prevent running out of money? 

Mr. Doseerr. Right. 

The Cuarrman. If you run out of money in this program it is only 
reasonable to assume that Congress would bring in a supplemental 
uppropriation bill and give you the money if Members of Congress 
knew that you in good faith had tried to make this program effective. 

I can visualize where we are going to be 12 months from now if we 
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go on just where we are. We are going to be no different than we 
are right now if we hold this rise to 18 cents a pound and 5 acres of 
Jand. 

A lot of people would put their whole farm in the soil bank and 
plant it ok cover crops if they could get the increased payment. — 

Mr. Doacerr. We guarantee that any farmer coming in may sign 
up, the larger of 3 acres, or 20 percent, if those limits are adopted. 
If he desires he may indicate when he signs up that he wishes to put 
additional acreage into the program. We then undertake to notify 
him within 10 days after the closing date if the additional acreage can 
be accepted. i 

In other words, we give everybody a chance to participate for 3 
acres and 20 percent up to the closing date and then, as soon as we can 
recalculate and see if we have additional funds available, we will take 
additional acres in the order in which those people came into the county 
office while the funds last. 

The Cuarrman. Are you saying in effect that the reason you fixed 

ayment at 18 cents and held it at 3 acres or 20 percent was due to the 
limitesionn or budget problem? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Partially. We believe that we can buy the acreage 
for that amount of money, that we can reach this goal at the rate of 
18 cents per pound. 

If we can reach that goal at 18 cents, by increasing the payment we 
would certainly reduce the acreage participation. 

Of course, we have to operate under the budget limitations as the 
Jaw now provides. 

The Cuatmrman. If you had $90 million instead of $45 million, you 
could just double what you are doing now ? 

Mr. Dogerrr. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Axserrr. You estimate that you can buy the acreage at 18 cents 
2 pound. First, now, how does that compare with corn and wheat, 
the percentage of the paris! 

Mr. Doccerr. Mr. Chairman, that becomes a very complicated cal- 
culation, You have factors such as tobacco, for instance, having a 
labor cost of about five times as much as the wheat labor cost, 

Unfortunately, I think from the Department’s standpoint and from 
the farmers’ standpoint, we used a percentage of the support level in 
1956. We did that because of the timing. We knew that farmers 
were pretty familiar with the loan rate on their commodities and we 
used a percentage of the loan rate in talking about what their pay- 
ments would be in the 1956 program. 

It really has no bearing upon the soil-bank payments and the 
support level should not be tied to it. 

Mr. Asprrr. You used the same percentage in tobacco? 

Mr. Doceerr. Yes. 

Mr. Aserrr. What do you use with wheat ? 

Mr. Doecerr. Approximately the same as we did in 1956. 

Mr. Ansirr. What is the percentage of wheat ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Approximately 60 percent. 

Mr. Azsrrr. Now, you have tobacco at 3714 percent. 

Mr. Doccerr. Correct, 

Mr. Aserrr, What is corn? 
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Mr. Dogeerr. Corn is 60 percent. 

Mr. Assirr. How do you fix the tobacco acres you need at 3714 
percent and corn and wheat at 60 percent ? 

Mr. Doceerr. Let us take wheat for example. The average payment 
will be in the neighborhood of $20 per acre. The average payment in 
tobacco is between $250 and $300 per acre, with some above that. 

Now, you are talking about two different horses. 

Mr. Bass. The proportion to the farmers’ income is the same, 
though ? 

The Cnamacay, You said it cost five times as much for tobacco as 
wheat ? 

Mr. Bass. The only idea as far as I am concerned is two phases of 
the soil bank. One is to reduce acres and the other is to supplement 
the farmer’s income. 

You certainly are not supplementing the farmer’s income in tobacco 
in the same proportion you are in wheat and corn. 

Mr. Doaeerr. He is getting an extremely high rent for his land. 

Mr. Bass. But his land is so much more valuable, you see. We can 
get more rent for this office building here than a post office in 

pomattox. 

r. Doecerr. Our field studies indicate that tobacco allotments 
‘when they are rented generally rent from one to two hundred dollars 
an acre. Would you say we are correct on that? 

Mr. Bass. If you are just going to rent an acre of tobacco, probably 
it would cost at least that or more, just to get somebody’s allotment 
for some acre of tobacco. 

You can rent a lot of wheat acres for a dollar or $2. 

So in proportion you are paying 10 times for wheat what you can 
rent it for on tobacco ; you are only paying about the rental price. 

Mr. Dogger. I wouldn’t know about wheat. 

Mr. Bass. Proportionately that is what it amounts to. 

In other words, you are paying the soil bank more for wheat than 
what he can rent it for, you could not rent wheat acres for $200 an 
acre to a private individual. 

Mr. Doaeertr. No. 

Mr. Bass. But you could rent tobaeco acres for $170 to $200 an acre, 
or $250 an acre. 

It appears that the tobacco farmer as far as the operation of the 
soil beak is concerned is being discriminated against. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, may I say this on the soil bank? 
Although the percent was higher and I am sure you people can recall 
in discussing last year, certainly informally, that we were interested 
in obtaining in the soil bank a realistic yield on tobacco. 

I would like to point out that the Department did go along with 
the yield on tobacco taking for the soil-bank yield the average of the 
3 highest years out of the last 6, which gave us a much more favorable 
yield than any other commodity had. 

Mr. Bass. Your closing date is approximately February 1 for 
tobacco; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. February 15. 

Mr. Bass. When do you expect closing date for corn and wheat? 

Mr. Doecerr. March 1. 

Mr. Bass. Would you estimate that the crops are in the same stage 
of production on those dates? 
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Mr. Doecrerr. Approximately so; yes. 

Mr. Bass. When did you close the corn and wheat payments this 
year ? 

Mr. Doacerr. 1956? 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. Doecerr. We closed them all on the same date in 1956. 

Mr. Bass. You never went in and paid any extra on drought and 
that kind of thing? 

Mr. Doacerr. No, sir. It was all closed at the same time. 

Mr. Bass. You had many people making applications to extend the 
date in drought areas? 

Mr. Dogeetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. But you did not comply with it in any commodity ? 

Mr. Doceerr. That is right. You see, in the 1957 program we have 
only had winter wheat. 

Mr. Bass. You did get some of the 1956 crop of wheat in the soil 
bank ? 

Mr. Dogeerr. Yes. 1956 was the same date for all crops. 

Mr. Bass. All you got was already planted before you got it? 

Mr. Doacetr. Yes, sir. The closing signup was the 27th of July. 

Mr. Warts. There is one question I would like to ask the gentleman. 

As I understand it, on the 1956 tobacco you used a figure of 37—or 
was it 36 and a fraction—on burley ? 

Mr. Wittiams. 3714 percent. 

Mr. Warts. Of the support price? 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. You used that same figure this time? 

Mr. Wiuiu1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. The support price has gone up at least $1.40 on burley 
tobacco between this year, the 1957 crop, and the 1956 crop? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is true, there was a slight difference. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, if I figured it out right, using the same 
basis,.if you had used the same basis it would be 1814 cents? 

Mr. Doacerr. As I was saying, it just happened that they figured 
down at those percentages. They were not the primary reason. We 
were giving the cost of production, land values, things of that char- 
acter, much more weight than we were the support level in determin- 
ing the prices. 

Mr. Warts. The support level is dependent on those things, isn’t 
it? Isn’t that what sets the support level, the cost of production, and 
there are a number of factors that enter into the picture to make up the 
support level. 

Mr. Doceerrt. I suppose that is true. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, it will put tobacco in a little worse 
position this year than it was last year. 

Mr. Doaeerr. I don’t know frankly. I don’t know what the support 
level will.be. 

Mr. Warts. Did the price support go up to $1.40, or $1.90? 

Mr. Dogcerr. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. $1.90. 

Mr. Warts. If you use the same 3714 on $1.90 or approximately $2, 
you would have had tobacco this time in the soil bank at about 1834 
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cents rather than 18. That is what prompted me to say we were a little 
worse off this time than before. 

That is all. 

Mr. Ansirr. Let me ask this: According to your estimation the best 
you could get is 80,000 acres, 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Assrrr. That will do less than two-thirds; am I right there? 

Mr. Assirr. These goals are set up on all types of tobacco. If we 
get the goals it will take the entire allocation of funds, if you get it 
put in the bank. 

Mr. Anprrr. You cannot actually expect to get it put in the bank 
under these figures you are talking about now, can you? 

Mr. Wiiutams. The Department thinks so, yes. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you think so? 

Mr. Witxrams. I would not know until we have a fair test. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask one question of Mr. Williams. If he 
wants to he can have his lawyer answer it. 

It occurs to me that $45 million is the limitation placed in the soil- 
bank bill; is that not right? And that if the Agriculture Department 
increases that to $90 million, you will have twice as much money to 
make the soil bank for tobacco effective. But it would be useless and 
futile for us to go to the trouble to pass a bill out of this committee 
and increase the amount of limitation from $45 million to $90 million 
unless the Department is going to be sympathetic with the problem 
and try actually to get the program started early in the next session. 

I doubt very much if you are going to get eight times the participa- 
tion with the same amount of money. It seems to me that you are 
thoroughly justified in increasing the inducement because of the in- 
creased problem, the increased surplus. 

Is there anybody from the Department who can speak on that? I 
do not think there is a man on this committee who believes you will get 
the 80,000 acres of tobacco in the bank. 

Mr. McLarty. Until we give the tobacco farmers an opportunity to 
demonstrate, we won’t know. Certainly we won’t know until we 
try it. I know you have the opinion that we won’t, but I think we 
ought to give it a try. 

The Cuatrman. As you are at the policy level in the Department, 
when you started out to fix these percentages for the payments, put 
wheat and corn at 60, put tobacco at 3714 and put peanuts at what, 
26 ? 

Mr. McLatn. I forget the exact percentage. 

The Cuarrman. Something like that. 

In making those calculations you were influenced by the surplus 
supply situation, were you not? 

Mr. McLarn. That was one factor and one factor only. 

The Cuatmrman. You needed to bring about a great reduction in 
wheat and corn ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

The Cuamman. So you made the inducement that much greater 
and you got more participation in the wheat area than you did in the 
tobacco area. 

Mr. McLarty. Primarily because of the drought we think in 1956. 
We are sure of that. 
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The Cuarrman. You gave the same payments to these wrapper or 
binder producers up in Connecticut? ey lost 40 percent of their 
market in one year; did they not? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Due to synthetics or something ? 

Mr. McLat. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Naturally you got 40 percent pesca 

Mr. McLarty. That was about the same category as drought. 

The Cuatrman. If they continue to take that market you will end 
up by taking it all in the soil bank, practically; will you not? 

Mr. McLarn. I would assume if the demand situation works out 
that way. That is probably right. 

The Cuarrman. You do know that our supply and demand situa- 
tion is worse in the flue-cured area this year than it was last year’ 

Mr. McLarn. The figures show that, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I want to know why you cannot tell us now that 
you think the payment should be increased. Of course if you have the 
budget limitations as you pointed out a moment ago, I can understand 
that. 

But if we can remove the budget limitations, and I think we can 
do it, I would like to know what you personally think as to the 
payments ? 

Mr. McLarn. First, I would say again, Congressman Cooley, that 
1 think we ought to give tobacco farmers an opportunity to aie. 
strate whether they will accept this program ahead of planting time. 

The Cuareman. Can we afford to do it knowing that this program 
is in jeopardy and knowing that when we come up next year we have 
increased this surplus? 

It seems to me we cannot afford to take the chance. 

Mr. McLarn. I think you have the best spirit in the tobacco area of 
trying to comply with the provisions of law that we have anywhere. 

Let me read this one provision of law that deals with rates that I 
think Congressman Watts over here ought to be sure he understands. 
T am sure he has read it. These are the factors that entered into this 
determination. I think we in the Department have to recognize what 
is in the law when we make these determinations. They weren’t 
picked out of thin air like some people have insinuated they were. 

They were picked out of some calculations that were arrived at 
under this formula: 

Compensation under this section shall be at such rate or rates as the Senate 
determines will provide producers with a fair and reasonable return for re- 
ducing their acreage of the commodity, taking into consideration the loss of 
production of the commodity on the reserve acres and any savings in cost which 
results from not planting the commodity on the reserve acreage, and the in- 
centive necessary to achieve a reserve acreage goal. 

I am saying to you, Congressman Cooley, that tobacco is in a class 
pretty much by itself when it comes to labor cost. I have made sev- 
eral contacts in the tobacco area 





Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Remember this, that. a farmer’s labor is not a salable commodity. 

Mr. MoLarn. In many instances that is correct. In many instances 
it is. 

Mr. Bass. No; it is not a salable commodity as a farmer. 

Mr. McLain. Not as a farmer, but where he has to hire additional 
labor, it is. 
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Mr. Bass. I know, but you cannot. take into consideration labor 
market, labor farmers; that is not a salable commodity because that is 
all he has. That is just like his land. 

Mr. McLarn. All I am saying is that there are many factors other 
than the ones we are talking about here that entered into this determi- 
nation. 

The Cuarrman. You put corn and wheat up to 60? 

Mr. McLain. The labor costs are much higher for some commod- 
ities than for other commodities. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the percentage of the support 
program. Why would you not give every producer the same per- 
centage ? 

Mr. McLarn. Because there are different factors used in determin- 
ing the soil-bank payment. 

e CHAIRMAN. ich do you consider the most important one 
of the factors, the supply situation ? 

Mr. McLain. It is one of the major ones. 

The Cuarman. It isthe real one in peanuts. You brought peanuts 
down very little. ‘Tobacco is in a worse shape this year than last year 
and yet you have priced it the same. 

Mr. .McLarn. Of course, remember, it is a relative thing. You 
compare tobacco with wheat and with corn. It is in no worse posi- 
tion relatively than wheat and corn, carry-over-wise. 

Mr. Morsg. A great many farmers growing tobacco are not living 
just off the tobacco allotment. Many of them have part time jobs, or 
even full time so they are using labor that otherwise might desire to 
go into tobacco. 

There are a great many instances in which farmers can sell their 
labor and there are many indications that such income would be at 
a higher level than they are now getting out of growing tobacco. 

I think we should recognize that fact. In North Carolina there are 
industrial plants and there is a great labor shortage generally as 
you know. Nationally, employment is very high and in considering 
whether to put acreage into the soil bank, many of these farmers 
will consider the income which they can get from their labor if they 
devote it to employment as contrasted to growing of tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. I agree with the gentleman, inasmuch as that is true 
in a certain percentage of the farm people, but he has no guaranty, 
you see, he has no guaranty that if his labor is taken out of his tobacco, 
if we do not pay for that part of his production, that he is going to 
have his income supplemented. 

It does not hit them all like it does in other fields of agriculture, 
you see. 

Now, I would like to ask a question about this labor situation. I 
havea letter. I did not know it existed. 

Can anybody in tobacco tell me—now, there are 2 or 3 classes of 
stripping, but it seems that stripping of tobacco has been placed under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, or the minimum-wage law. Do you 
know anything about that ? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs.. That would. probably be true if it was done in a 
public warehouse or brought into a central point. I expect you have 
some warehousemen in your State that would let farmers bring the 
tobacco into a central point and then they would employ more than 
the maximum number of people. i. 
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Mr. Bass. Why is that? Is it a part of harvesting of the crop. 

You see, in stripping tobacco, we call stripping tobacco taking off 
the stump and taking it up in hanks. 

Mr. Wein They are charging that man 5 cents a pound to strip 
it, you see, so it is a commercial operation. 

Mr. Bass. But it is a part of the harvesting of an agricultural 
product. 

Mr. Wiiu1Ms. By the producer, but when it gets beyond that it is 
processing. 

Mr. Bass. If he brought somebody on his farm—they are making 
them do it down there. I understand in the burley area that they have 
put the stripping of tobacco under the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
the purpose of stripping. That is, take it off the staump and putting it 
in a hank, which is part of the harvesting of the crop; is that true 
in your area? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. The Labor Department will have to answer that. 

Mr. Bass. The Labor Department will have to answer it, but I think 
the classification in the act itself of the work would have to come from 
the Department of Agriculture as being defined as part of the harvest- 
ing of the crop. 

If it is a part of harvesting of the crop, it would be specifically 
limited under the Fair Labor Standards Act, which would become a 
problem of this committee and the Department. 

Mr. McMiuiian. You made a statement that certain members of the 
tobacco producers or farmers were working in town in some industry. 
That is the case in my district because they have been forced to take 
this action on account of recent acreage reductions in tobacco and 
cotton. 

In the past the acreage has been reduced so drastically that almost 
one member of every family has found it necessary to secure a job 
in industry, or some other place in order to stay on the farm. 

In fact, this 20-percent cut proposed at this time, will probably 
cause South Carolina to lose about a third of our tobacco farmers. 

Mr. Morse. It is alternate choices. More farmers are working 
where they can make the most money. 

I grant you that these programs, as they reduce the acreage of crops, 
have tended to work in the direction of making more time available 
on the part of farmers for other employment. 

Mr. McMiuxan. They find that if the tobacco acreage is reduced 
below 3 acres, they cannot make sufficient revenue to keep their chil- 
dren in school and feed and clothe the family, without somebody 
working outside in some type of industry. 

Mr. Morse. If you will look at the record, even where there are not 
these crops grown subject to allotment, that you will find, especially 
smal] farmers, farmers operating small acreages, that there has been 
a growing tendency regardless of whether they are growing allotment 
crops or not, to supplement their income wit off-farm employment. 


They find it more profitable. They find they have a better living 
for their families by doing so. 
That is an important reason why they take off-farm employment 
opportunities. 
. McMitxan. They cannot possibly live and have an automobile 
and send their children to school on this small acreage ? 
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Mr. Bonner. Mr. Williams, from the evidence so far, it is ‘appar- 
ent that the manner of trying to keep the production of tobacco in line 
with the national goal isa failure. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wmiai1aMs. Congressman, I wouldn’t say it is a failure. I 
would say this, that under present law if your yields continue to in- 
crease the Secretary has no alternative other than just 

Mr. Bonner. From the evidence here presented, the manner of try- 
ing to control the national poundage-acreage as proclaimed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture is a failure; is it fair to assume that? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I would say this: if you have a continuation of 
increase in yield—— 

Mr. Bonner. Just from the picture, your own figures, the yields 
and everything else, it is natunelite presume that the acreage manner 
of controlling the national goal is a failure. 

Now, I ask you, in arriving at the deduction you would make in 
acreage you collaborated with what departments of the Agriculture 
Department and what was the discussion at that time as to how to 
meet this problem ? 

Mr. Wii1ams. Of course, the Tobacco Division makes a recom: 
mendation that goes through the regular channels, through the CSS, 
through the Deputy Administrator and to the Administrator, on 
through the Under Secretary to the Secretary. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there any other factors taken into consideration 
to determine the acreage reduction other than just simply cutting 
acreage ? 

Mr. Wiii1ams. Under the law our interpretation is that is the only 
choice we have. 

Mr. Bonner. That is the only factor now under existing law? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonner. Doesn’t the law say that the Secretary may or may 
not connect up the poundage-acreage factor ? 

Mr. Suutman. The law does not give any such discretion. 

Mr. Bonner. Under the existing law you cannot connect poundage 
with the acreage ? 

Mr. Suutman. Under existing law the determination that was 
made was made in accordance with the requirements of existing law 
He had no authority to go beyond what was done. 

Mr. Bonner. He cannot say you will reduce 10 percent, 15 percent, 
20 percent‘and on the acreages allotted he shall only produce, say, 
1,200 or 1,500 pounds per acre. 

Mr. Suutman. No, sir. Once acreage allotments are established 
the farmer is permitted to produce and market every bit of tobacco 
he grows on his acreage. 

Mr. Bonner. Can ie put any other factor in connection with it? 

Mr. Suutman. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. He cannot put anything other than to reduce the acre- 
age, that is all? 

Mr. SuHutman. When the farmer receives his acreage allotment 
the law permits him to market all the tobacco produced on his, acre- 
age allotment. 

The Secretary is not permitted to vary that legal requirement. 

Mr. Bonner. And cannot put any provisions in there as to how he 
will produce on those acres? 

Mr. Suutman. No, sir. 
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Mr. Bonner. That is a positive answer, then? 

Mr. Sautman. That is a positive answer. 

Mr. Bonner. That you cannot connect poundage with the allotted 
acres; you cannot connect the manner of planting, production, or 
handling with the acreage; you cannot seacil any type with acreage? 

Mr. SuHutman. That is correct, sir. Once the farmer receives his 
acreage allotment the law specifies that his quota is whatever he pro- 
duces on that acreage allotment. There is no provision in the law 
to dictate to the farmer how be may use his allotment. 

Mr. Bonner. So under existing law the only thing you can do is 
to continue to reduce acreage should this situation continue to worsen ? 

Mr. Suutman. I believe that is correct, sir. 

I would like to say what I said earlier at the beginning of the meet- 
ing, that Congress has not actually repealed the provisions of law 
that dutnéilinnd « quotas to be established on poundage. 

Mr. Bonner. I was getting to that. 

Mr. Suutman. But as I said before, actually we have not been 
operating under poundage quotas since 1938. 

The amendments that have been passed from time to time have all 
— based on the assumption that we were proceeding on an acreage 

is. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Suoutman. Theoretically you might be able to establish a 
poundage quota. 

Mr. Bonner. I do not want to go into theory. I want to go inte 
actual administration down in the Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary then, under existing law, has authority if he feels 
that the program would be benefited, to go into other phases or 
features in addition to acreage? 

Mr. Suutman. Well, the act contains provisions under which 
poundage quotas may now be established if the Secretary wants to 
proceed that a 

Mr. Bonner. You say he could. He could, then, in lieu of 20- 
percent reduction, say, a ae reduction, but on that 10-percent 
reduction there would only be an allotment of so many acres based 
historically on the oo of the past? 

Mr. Suutman. I don’t see how that could be done, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Bonner. It could not be done under existing law? 

Mr. Suutman. Under existing law. 

Mr. Bonner. Does not existing law say that he can set poundage? 

Mr. Suutman. The Secretary has the authority, and it is the only 
authority that has been used since 1938, to establish acreage allotments. 

All the action of Congress since 1938 or 1939 has been action based 
upon the 1 ae, that we would have acreage allotments. 

Every referenda have been conducted on the theory and with notice 
to the farmer that he would have his acreage allotment. 

Mr. Bonner. It was based on a tobacco controlled program, the 
referendum ? 

Mr. SuHutman. No, every farmer received a notice of his actual 
acreage allotment. He was advised when he received that acreage 
allotment that ee he perenne under that acreage allotment 
could be marketed free of penalty. 

Mr. Bonner. At the time of referendum it would be only acreage. 
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Mr. SHutman. Each farmer was given notice of his acreage allot- 
ment. He was advised if he stayed within his acreage allotment he 
could market every bit of tobacco he produced. 

Mr. Bonner. So then any further discussion of whether or not 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under existing law, could connect pound- 
age or distribution of plants or the type of plants, the manner of 
cultivating the crop, are out. 

Mr. Suvutman. I would think so, sir. Certainly as to quotas that 
have already been voted to the farmers. 

Mr. Bonner. So we come back to the question that the present 
program under acreage allotment is a failure and nothing will cure 
it but an addition to the act. 

Mr. Suutman. I have no opinion on that. 

The Cuarrman. You are trying to put the words in the witness’ 
mouth, 

Did you say the program was a failure? 

Mr. Suutman. I would like to confine my remarks to the legal 
aspects of the law. 

he Cuarrman. Does anybody out here in the audience wish to 
say that the program isa failure ? 

Mr. Bonner. I am trying to find and ascertain from the witness 
some way that the program could be helped. I do not want to see the 
program jeopardized or anything happen to the program. 

But the figures themselves lead to the conclusion that we will 
reach a point where the backbone of this country, the small individual 
farmer, will be eliminated. 

Now, I did not mean to put words in the witness’ mouth. 

I was merely asking the witness if from the picture that this table 
shows it has not improved, it has worsened every year. 

So from the picture I will ask the witness to predict what will 
beeper in the future in the program. 

e CuarrMaNn. He isa lawyer in the Department. 

Mr. Bonner, Well, the lawyers are pretty smart people. This was 
the witness I was asking the question of, this gentleman I think 
stood up to answer part of it. I did not direct my question to this 
gentleman. I directed my question to Mr. Williams, who is in charge 
of this program ‘and ‘trying to find out in the collaboration what was 
the discussion for the betterment of the program. 

That is all I was trying to ascertain. 

Now, Mr. Williams, I ask you in the light of the figures that have 
been ne here, what is your prediction as to the future of the 
program 

r. Wiu1aMs. I might say this: the program can be made to work 
under existing law if the farmers will take the reduction in acres to 
offset their increase in yield. 

Now, if you are going to have a continuation of 100 pounds a year 
increase in — year after year, then, of course, you can see where 
you are headed. 

Now, burley growers 2 years ago took a 25 percent reduction in 
acreage and for the past 2 years they have produced under disap- 
pearance. 

_So that program on an acreage basis is working out at the present 
time. 
85272—57_—8 
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Mr. Bonner. Is the Department interested in producing quality ? 

Mr. WuuiaMs. Yes, sir. If we know what quality was in tobacco 
now——- 

Mr. Bonner. I ask you then, does the pro ram as it has’ been 
operating and has been in effect, improve quality ¢ 

Mr. Wiu1ams. I would say this, Mr. Craaeeiatis If it were the 
pounds only, the increased yields, I would not be worried about it as 
much as if this quality factor had not entered into the picture. 

Mr. Bonner. From your field representatives, do you get any report 
or predictions as to what will happen under the 20 percent reduction 
with respect to further growing of a synthetic type of tobacco? 

Mr. WiittaMs. Yes, sir; we get reports and we realize that some- 
thing must be done to discourage that in 1957. 

Mr. Bonner. Is there anything in the program as it would be in 
effect in 1957 to deter the production of nondescript, undesirable, and 
synthetic types? 

Mr. Wi1aMs. That question has been under discussion for some 
time as far up as the Under Secretary and I want to assure you that 
there will be a number of administrative rulings for the express pur- 
pose of deterring as far as we possibly can under law those types of 
tobacco. 

Mr. Bonner. What will be the deterring provisions in conjunction 
with the 20 percent reduction. 

I am trying to get some light on it. All this past week I have visited 
with farmers, warehousemen, businessmen, and others. I.am trying 
to get a little light om it. 

Ir. McLarn. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word? 

Mr. Bonnzr. I do not want to get into trouble with you, either. 

Mr. McLary. I have one observation. ‘This.is.a very real problem 
as Mr. Williams has said. . 

Mr. Bonner Have I,put.my finger on the problem in the program? 

Mr. McLatn. You have. : % 

We would like very much to, have. the suggestions of this committee, 

Mr. Bonner. Iam not a member of the committee. I am a Member 
of Congress interested in this subject. jones 

Mr. McLarty. We would like to get the thinking of this committee 
as to what might be done, +4 tne ; 

Mr. Bonner. Let me ask you this question since you have risen, 

The primary objective is to keep production in line with the,national 
poundage goal, is it not ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is the intent of all these programs. 

Mr. Bonner. Iam talking about the prime objective of your de- 
partment, 

Mr. McLarn. In line with demand is the intent of these laws. 

Mr. Bonner. The weight, poundage? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. That is what you always mean when 
you talk about supply. 

Mr. Bonner. Will this program keep the poundage in line with the 
national production ? 

Mr. McLarty. The way it has currently been going, I think it is 
obvious it will not. unless. there are some changes made in the ad- 
ministration of these qualities that have been yielding extremely high, 

Mr. Bonner. I ask you, then, this question: Your position is what? 

Mr. McLarty. Assistant Secretary. 
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Mr. Bonner. ‘Do you have authority to do anything else? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Bonner. Other than reducing the acreage? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes, we have the authority in adjusting loan rates, 
to take into consideration these factors. 

Mr. Bonner. Under existing law? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. The gentleman here says—— 

Mr. McLatn. No; we are talking about price support levels.of the 
various types of tobacco. 

Mr. Bonner. I was really not on price support. 

Mr. McLain. Well, I felt that was the question you were raising en 
quality. 

Mr. Bonner. I see what you are driving at now, but last year, since 
you mentioned that, I went tc many meetings in which the publie were 
told and growers were told that the price support on nondescript, 
—— and tobaccos were not desired, would not be in line with 
the other support under the law. 

I, myself, recommended to several growers to plant the desirable 
kind. I visited on the markets, discussed it with men who know 
tobacco. 

It was not apparent that the price support was lower by Stabiliza- 
(ion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr, Congressman, let me answer that. - At'the /be- 
ginning of last year’s season we did issue a statement that the off type, 
pale and slick tobacco would be:reduced probably as much as 20 per- 
cent. 

At the conclusion of the growing season, or about the time we opéned 
the marketing’ season, we had, as always, a meeting with the/tobacco 
leaders from throughout: the entire belt, including a great many: of 
them from your district, and) they convinced us that -we had. over- 
emphasized the seriousness of that problem and that they had only a 
small percent of that type of tobacco in their area. 

“It is true that we-did not go ima great many instances half as far 
as we intended to go, or if I may say so, as far as we should have gone; 

Mr. Bonner: Now, what is the intent. of Stabilization ‘for~ next 
year with reference to the differential in support? vitlss 

‘Mr. McLain. Again, as Mr. Williams has indicated, we are review- 
ing this whole thing.’ As: I earlier stated, we would like to: have the 
advice of this committee as to what should be done. shy 

Mr. Bonner. That is an administrative matter, is it not? : 

Mr: Mclain.’ It is an administrative matter, but we would. like 
very'much to have the concurrence of this committee before we move 
on it, 

Mr. Bonner. Of course, I am not a member of the committee, but I 
do think that you broke faith with those who took you at your word 
last year. muro 

. Mr. Wir11ams. That is probably so. Some people may haive inter- 
preted that we did not go far enough; others at the time felt that 
we were going too far. 

Mr. Bonner.) Then withthe 20 percent reduction, the farmer hav- 
ing to reduee, what: faith.and confidence can he have this year not to 
plant closer in the row, irrigate, do everything he can, to build his 
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poundage up on the 20 percent reduction to what it would have been 
had you not reduced it? 

What confidence can he have? 

Mr. Witxt1ams. I think the Assistant Secretary has just told you 
that they are considering it very seriously. I know he was in the 
Charlotte meeting last week and Lovkaset it with as much of the lead- 
ership as he could. 

I am sure that you people here on this committee have recognized 
the problem. He has asked you for your suggestions and out of the 
thinking of all of us will come whatever is necessary to deter that type 
of production in 1957. 

Mr. Bonner. I do not think that is a fair answer to the rural citizen 
who is interested in growing tobacco and who is interested in this 
program. 

At this time he wants to know what are you poing todo? 

Mr. Wii1aMs. I understand that is one of the topics that you have 
on your agenda as to ways and means—— 

Mr. Bonner. No, it is not on the agenda. That is the reason I have 
come all the way from North Carolina here to ask this question and 
to raise this question that I have asked you. I am disappointed to 
have ascertained that the Secretary does not have administrative au- 
thority to keep a program normally in line that will meet the objective 
of the program. 

Mr. Wuuiams. Mr. Congressman, I would say this—— 

Mr. Bonner. You speak for Stabilization? 

Mr. WirxraMs. I suppose that I do. 

Mr. Bonner. Is the president of Stabilization here? 

Mr. Wit11ams. The president of Commodity Credit is here, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, I do not want*to' get into amy: more-trouble u 
here, but what do you say about this, whether you have kept fai 
and whether you are going to keep faith? 

Mr. Morse. As these gentlemen have said, we certainly want sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Bonner. I am not suggesting anything, sir. I am merely here 
to ascertain. 

Mr. Morse. We have to reach a decision as to how to handle this 
quality matter as far as aw support levels are coneerned. Before 
reaching a decision as always, we try to get advice from farmers, 
farmer representatives, and the industry involved and then we must 
_— a ee : Beis : 

Mr. Bonner. Are you not going to people something now, 
whether or not, if they grow this saint and it ene like weeds, that 
they can go ahead and plant it and expect your support, or not ex- 
pect your support? 

_ Mr. Morse. We anticipate doing that ahead of planting time; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Bonner. No. When are you going to do it? 

Mr. Morse. Any time that we feel that we have the answer that 
should be announced. 

Mr. Bonner. Did ~~ happen to go on the warehouse floor last 

ear and see a row of this nondescript tobacco and only 2 or 3 lots 


ad marked on the sales card calling to their attention that that was 
this type of tobacco ? 
Mr. Morse. I did not personally, but I have talked to our man—— 
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Mr. Bonner. Are you aware that that was taking place? 

Mr. Morse. I am aware that this quality factor was coming in very 
strong. 

Mr. Bonner. Are you aware of the fact that your graders were 
not putting that on the cards? 

Mr. Morse. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Bonner. Did you ever hear that that was a fact or not a fact? 

Mr. Morse. I have assumed that our graders were grading the 
tobacco as it should be graded. 

Now, whether :they have a grade that will properly reflect what 
seems to be coming into the picture, I am not sure. 

Mr. Bonner. Those are the things that hurt the program and hurt 
the confidence of those who are most interested in this. 

Mr. Morsr. May I say before sitting down that I was very much 
impressed when representatives from the principal foreign country 
buying tobacco came into my office and talked about our poor quality 
tobacco. They were concerned as to whether they could continue to 
get their future requirements from the United States. 

So it is a real problem for all of us. That is the reason of our great 
concern and the reason of your great concern. 

Mr. Bonner. Tell me, if you will, what you are going to do about 
it next year? 

Mr. Morse. I can’t tell you today. 

Mr. Bonner. Are you going to market it so that it will be known? 

Mr. Morse. We are diligently seeking the approach that should 
be made. We will make the announcement as soon as practical and 
we hope to make it in ample time to guide farmers as far as their 
planting is concerned. 

Mr. Boxner. I want to say to you that I took you at your word last 
year and I planted tobacco that I was advised was desirable. Others 
did not. I was caught in the position of being one of those with whom 
the promise was not carried out with regard to the grade. 

Mr. Morse. I would want to know if tobacco is not being properly 
graded. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean the support price also. So there will be no 
assurance whether the same situation will not exist in 1957 as existed 
in 1956 in the light of the 20-percent reduction ? 

Mr. Morssr. It is under active consideration and the discussion in 
the Department is that we should get at this quality problem. 

I believe the industry is as concerned about it as we are. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask the witness a question. 

Last year when you made your adjustment in the tobacco acreage 
in "ig ue-cured area, you announced only a 12-percent cut; did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Wii11aMs. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Both after the market opened and after the crop 
was estimated Mr. Carl Hicks, Mr. W. Weeks, Mr. Fred Royster, and 
E. Y. Floyd and about all the people in this room on that side of the 
desk, realized that the cut should have been 20 percent and the De- 
partment agreed that it should have been 20 percent; is that right? 

Mr. Witt1ams. That is correct. 

The CuHarrman. Had it been 20 percent we would have minimized 
our problem. That is right; is it not? 

r. WittiaMs. That is correct, sir. 
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The Cuatmrman. Now, instead of making the announcement pre- 
maturely in 1956 as you did in 1955, you have waited until the last 
minute ¢ 

Mr. WituiAMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And you have now all the facts and figures before 
you? 

” Mr. Wirxtams. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you come out witha 20-percent reduction ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. Now, going back for a minute so that we will not 
forget what happened in the past, in 1946 we had 1,188,000 acres of 
flue-cured tobacco, 

In 1948 we dropped to 883,000 acres or a difference of 305,000 acres 
of tobacco. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Wit11aMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right, from 1,188,000 acres, down to 883,000, 
or 305,000 acres reduction. 

Now, last year we only took 110,000 reduction. We brought it from 
1955, 990,000 acres, down to 880,000. Only 110,000 now. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. As you look back on it, if the Department had fol- 
lowed the advice of these men who were trying to bring about a further 
reduction we would have reduced more than 110,000 acres last year 
would we not, 8 percent more ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. I will say this, Mr. Chairman: In setting these allot- 
ments in the past, and you are well aware of it; we have tried to go into 
the territory, the producing area in both flue-cured and burley, and 
get the leaders together and I think the allotments we have had in the 
past 9 times out of 10 represented the majority thinking of that group 
of people. 

he CuHarrMaAn. At the time you made the allotment ? 

Mr. Witxr1aMs. At the time we made the decision. 

The Cuatrman. All right, but your hindsight is better than your 
foresight, and you look back now and realize that we did not take 
as severe a cut in 1956 as we should have taken. 

Mr. Bass. You only had a 6-percent cut in production. 

The Cuamman,. In acreage we got a 12-pereent cut. Now we take 
the 20-percent cut. 

As to whether or not the program has operated well and whether 
or not it is a failure, I want to direct Mr. Bonner’s attention to these 
records that you have supplied here for us and point out to him that 
in the burley belt the program is now operating successfully ; is it not ? 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And they are doing away with their surplus? 

Mr. Wii1aMs. Yes, sir; slowly. 

The Cuarrman, Slowly but surely, if they keep on. 

Last year you all proclaimed a reduction which we finally removed. 

Mr. Wii1ams. Yes. The Congress removed it, restored it. 

The Cuatrman. And if we had not done it tobacco would now be 
selling more than a dollar a pound in the burley area. You would 
have a scarcity of it if you went along with that 15-percent cut; would 
you not? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We still have in burley about 300 million under loan. 

Now, what they are doing, if the production remains at present 
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levels, they will whittle off 30 to 40 to 50 million pounds a year off that 
surplus. 

The Cuatrman. If we continue to reduce our acreage in the flue- 
cured area, later we can hope to improve our supply situation; can 
we not ? 

Mr, WiiuiaMs. I think so; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Because there is certainly a limit to what an acre 
of tobacco will ultimately produce. 

Coming back to this question of poundage, I know that there are 
farmers that can produce 3,000 pounds. If they go to the trouble to buy 
irrigation systems, they put expensive fertilizer on the tobacco, they 
increase production. And that is being done. 

But they have been taught that through all the experiment stations 
and agricultural agencies and colleges throughout the years to increase 
the per acre yield. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is true, sir. 

The Cuairnman. You do not consider this tobacco program a failure ; 
do you ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I did not say the program was a failure. 

The CHatrrman. No; I know you did not. If you had your way 
you would get Joe Williams to say so. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean from the tables you have presented here you 
are not reaching the goal. 

The Cuamman. That is because we are not doing it rapidly enough. 

When the burley program was reduced the price had been maintained 
out there. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They are receiving a good price? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. A record price. 

Mr. Bass. The records will show that is partially due to the change 
in the use of the type of tobacco, not because of the reduction. 

The Cuarrman. We have these outstanding witnesses from all over 
the tobacco area to testify on item No. 2 on the agenda which was not 
put into the paper unfortunately, what will we do about the new 
variety. 

Before your Department witnesses leave here I would like to ask 
one question. I have not stacked this meeting by any means, but 
I would like anybody who has heard this testimony, realizing what 
participation we got in 1956, contemplating what we might get in 
1957, realizing when you get a 20-percent reduction you are naturally 
going to look for an increase in price or certainly as good a price or 
better price, how many people in this room think that with 18 cents 
a pound we are going to get 80,000 acres of flue-cured tobacco in the 
soil bank? If anybody believes that I would like for him to hold 
up his hand. 

On the other hand, I would like to ask it this way: If the price 
is made up to 24 or 25 cents a pound [I would like Mr. Hicks and Mr. 
Weeks and Mr. Royster at least to indicate whether they think we 
can hope for a more substantial participation. All of you who think 
they can hope for a more substantial participation, I would like them 
to hold up their hands. 

Mr. Royster. I think the conditions of the program, as to being 
eligible, will enter into it to a very substantial extent. I think that, 
of course, you will get more at 24 or 25 cents than you will at 18. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you not think we have to have a better price to 
get any appreciable participation ? , 

Mr. Royster. With the terms of the soil bank as they were in 1956 
and payment being the same, I do not think that you will get much 
tobacco. I may be wrong. 

The Caarrman. We will call on you and all the other witnesses 
before the Department witnesses leave the stand. dt 

There is that tax business. I do not know how important it is, 
but a lot of people think it is terrifically important that we get that 
1 cent removed from the cigarette tax. at was put on during 
the Korean war. 

I understand the total amount of the tax greatly exceeds the profit 
of all the manufacturers of all the See produced in the country. 

If the Department is not prepared to talk on it now, I would like 
for them to be prepared early in the next session. This is a matter 
for the Ways and Means Committee, but I think this committee is 
going to give some consideration to the advisability of advocating 
the repeal of that tax. 

Mr. McLain. We are not in a position to talk on it today. 

The CHarmman. I want you to have a position on it for us in 
January. 

Mr. McLain. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, if there are no further questions 
about the 20-percent reduction, I think the Department has presented 
its case fully ; have they not? 

Mr. WiruiaMs. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you presented all the facts and statistics you 
desired to present ? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Azssirr. I promised to recognize Representative Blitch. She is 
very much interested in the tobacco situation and has a question or 
two. 

Mrs. Burrow. I want to extend my appreciation to the committee 
for allowing me to engage in this question period. I want to direct 
my remarks preceding the questions especially to Mr. Miller, in refer- 
ence to the hearings that we had on the bill that would have increased 
the cut in tobacco acreage to 20 percent early this year. 

At that time, Mr. Miller, in testifying before the committee, agreed 
with us, I believe, and you were gracious enough at that time to state 
that these pale, slick varieties were unwanted by tobacco buyers and 
cigarette manufacturers both in this country and abroad. 

took you very seriously. I got out a news release to all the papers 
in Georgia concerning that a7 I also got out an individual letter to 
more than 6,000 farmers in this Eighth Congressional District which 
is the heart of the flue-cured tobacco district of Georgia. 

Now, I want to ask Mr. Williams: Do you know how much of all 
tobacco that is in the Stabilization Corporation went into that Cor- 
poration this year from Georgia? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I will ask Mr. Weeks: Can you answer that offhand ? 

Mr. Werks. The total amount of tobacco we received from Georgia 
this year amounted to 7.42 percent of the gross sales. As to the 
amount of tobacco, of the type or with the characteristics that you 
mention, it was relatively a small amount. 
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Mrs, Burren. I have the figures here from the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion as of November 1, 1956. Type 14 from the Georgia and Florida 
area consisted of 6.6 percent. 

Mr. Weeks. That, I believe, is not exactly the case. We got 7.42 
percent for the total season of the gross sales from the 2 States. 

Mrs. Burrcu. I am not talking about all varieties of tobacco because 
evidently some of the good varieties of tobacco were not sold that way. 

Mr. Weeks. We have no way of knowing what variety we get from 
any belt. We have no breakdown from any belt as to any variety. 

Mrs. Burrow. Nevertheless, the 6.6 percent of type 14, according to 
your figures, did go into the Stabilization Corporation. But 7.42 
percent of all varieties went in. 

Mr. Weeks. We have no breakdown to 6.6 percent of any variety. 
We have not issued any figures on that, 

Mrs. Burren. I am sorry, then. I will accept the 7.42 which I do 
know is the overall figure. 

Mr. Weeks. That is right. 

Mrs. Burren. That is correct? 

Mr. Werks. Yes. 

Mrs, Burren. I am in this position: I am a small tobacco grower. 
I am one of those who has 2 acres of tobacco. I am in good company 
because the vast majority of growers in my area happen to be in 
that category. We took very seriously the advice that was given 
to us here. I got that advice out to all the farmers in my district 
and they took it seriously and only on a very few occasions did 
we find that anybody had grown what is called the undesirable type 
of pale and slick variety of tobacco. 

I would like to get this point in, the point you were trying to get 
over, Mr. Bonner, and you did very well, I thought, Mr. Bonner 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you. 

Mrs. Burrcu. The support program with a variety that gives a 
tremendous yield, but at the same time the buyers do not want to 
completely demoralize and ruin this program and I do hope as a 
Member of Congress and as a Member who comes from a large tobacco, 
flue-cured tobacco-growing area, that you will do something in relation 
to discouraging the growth of this type of tobacco. 

That is my own opinion and I may be wrong, but I share that 
opinion with a great many growers and we have been having mass 
meetings of up to 600 farmers at a time in my area. 

If that were carried out, that one point were carried out, and then 
Mr. Cooley’s suggestion that we increase 90 to 100 million dollars 
the amount that is put in the soil-bank program for this retirement 
of acreage allotment, then I believe that you would find that there 
would be a shortage of the desirable flue-cured tobacco type variety 
rather than a surplus, 

The CHarrman. May I say this to my colleague from Georgia, that 
we were forced to grow the type of tobacco we have been growing in 
North Carolina, because black shank diseases caused a complete failure 
in many areas. This type of tobacco is a resistant type and can be 
grown profitably if it is properly cultivated. 

We got into trouble because of disease. We got into trouble because 
of the “Coco” boys and now they got us out. 

Now, we are in trouble again. 
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Mrs. Burren. I appreciate the job you have always done in sus- 
taining this program and presenting its prime characteristics to the 
Congress oe to the public. 

But the point you did bring out a while ago is this: that there are 
many acres that would be retired into the soil bank provided the 
parity was increased enough to enable them to do it. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Morse, I want to thank you and the other members 
of your Department for coming up here. I think it would be helpful 
if some of your people could remain here. We have a number of wit- 
nesses who I think are going to advance the proposal that the Depart- 
ment would like to know shout in trying to solve this problem that 
we all realize is so pressing. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I make this statement as to the 
problems that are developing in the tobacco program. We appreciate 
very much your taking the time to call these men together and have 
this hearing. These views will be very helpful. We will have our 
people here. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, as to the announcement of the soil-bank 
rates, we have referendums coming up on the 11th and we are on a 
drive to get information out to farmers. They are to vote on Decem- 
ber 11 on a number of programs and we felt that we must go forward 
with the announcement of the soil-bank rates and goals. The goals 
are particularly involved. 

I want to offer that explanation because the referendums are a week 
from tomorrow. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Morse, you do not have a referendum on the 
soil-bank aspects of the program, do you ? 

Mr. Morse. No; but the programs tend to be related, as has been 
brought out here in this testimony. 

The Cuarrman. What is the referendum on December 11? 

Mr. Morsz. On whether the present price-support program will be 
continued. 

The Cuatrman. Which program? 

Mr. Morsz. There are a number of votes coming up on which we 
need to get out information. 

The Cuamrman. We do not have a tobacco referendum in the flue- 
cured area at this time. I want you all to keep in mind the discussion 
which we had here, which was led by Mr. Watts, of Kentucky, and by 
the Representative from Georgia, that every member of the committee 
believes that you should seriously consider increasing the soil-bank 
payments in the flue-cured area. 

Mr. Morsr. We are getting the first test of the soil-bank payment 
rates as to their adequacy. We attained our goal as far as winter 
wheat is concerned. We think as farmers become more familiar with 
the soil-bank program and how they can relate it to their other ac- 
tivities, that there will be more interest in the soil-bank payments. 

Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Darr, will you please come around. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank you, Mr. Darr, for coming in here 


and discussing with the committee the problem which we face, not 
only the farmers, but the industry in general. 

You may have a seat there and if you have a prepared statement, 
you can present that. 
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STATEMENT OF E. A. DARR, PRESIDENT, R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO 
CO., ACCOMPANIED BY H. H. RAMM, COUNSEL, AND S. B. HANES, 
JR., CHIEF, LEAF PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Darr. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. 

Our interests, as I have always said, are identical with the suppliers 
of raw material. We want to be helpful if we can. 

If you don’t mind, I would like to have Mr. Ramm and Mr. Hanes 
with me. 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. Have a seat there. 

Mr. Darr. With your permission I will read my prepared statement. 

My name is E. A, Darr. Iam president of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., manufacturers of cigarettes, smoking tobaccos, and chewing 
tobaccos. 

My appearance here today is occasioned by the telegram request 
that I received last Thursday from the Honorable Harold D, Cooley, 
chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture. Our company 
appreciates this invitation, as we are large users of leaf tobacco and 
are very much concerned with the problems that we understand this 
subcommittee has under consideration. 

During the last 3 years, our buyers on the flue-cured markets re- 
ported to us that they were seeing quantities of tobacco described by 
them as pale and slick. These tobaccos were first noticed in any 
material quantities in 1954. 

In 1955 they appeared in vastly increased quantities and in 1956 in 
even greater quantities. 

Tobacco of this quality had never been purchased by us before, but, 
in view of the size of the offerings on the market, we bought repre- 
sentative samples out of the 1955 and 1956 crops for testing by our 
research department. 

After thorough analysis, our research department reported that 
this tobacco was not usable by us in any of our products. Asa matter 
of fact, one report was that it was questionable whether it should be 
even called tobacco. 

In 1954 and 1955, this undesirable and unusable tobacco was sup- 
ported in the same way as tobaccos that were desirable and usable. 
This year the grading service was authorized to discount or reduce, up 
to 20 percent, the support price for this kind of tobacco, described as 
“having a pale, bleached, or washed-out appearance.” 

However, the discount actually applied was actually less than 20 

recent. 

Although I cannot quote you official figures, my information is that 
of the approximately 700 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco cur- 
rently held by the Tobacco Stabilization Corporation, at least 200 
million pounds consist of these white, slick tobaccos. 

We understand that these 200 million pounds include a very large 
quantity which bears standard grades without the identifying ide 
mark which the grading service was authorized to use this year. 

According to our buyers’ reports, particularly all of this pale, slick 
tobacco, particularly during the last 2 years, has been purchased by 
the Stabilization Corporation. We gather from this, as well as re- 
ports that have ee on numerous occasions in the press, that 
other tobacco users have found what we did, that this kind of tobacco 
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cannot satisfactorily be used in the manufacture of any product that 
will be acceptable to the consumer. 

In fixing the tentative allotment program for 1957, the Agriculture 
Department was required, I understand, to include in its computations 
these 200 million pounds of unusable tobaccos. If these 200 million 
pounds could be excluded, I feel quite certain that little, if any, 
acre? reduction in the flue-cured program would be necessary for 
1957. 

The tobacco stabilization program has been, I believe, over the 
years, the most effective and well-administered crop-support program 
in the history of this country. 

When the program was initiated, I am quite certain that no one 
contemplated that it would be used to cause the production of tobaccos 
of no commercial value. This recent development of producing tobac- 
cos merely to obtain support price has within it the inherent danger 
of ultimately destroying the system which has been developed and 
which has been of so much aid to the hundreds of thousands of tobacco 
growers. 

In my opinion, the only cure to this a is a realistic one. It 
will cost the Government money, but if done now will be far less ex- 
pensive than if postponed. If the problem is not faced and solved 
realistically at once, the whole economy of the southeastern United 
States will be put in jeopardy. 

What is the realistic solution? In my opinion, two things are re- 
quired. First, all of this unusable tobacco held by the Stabilization 
Corporation should be withdrawn from inventories and destroyed, as 
has been done with certain other agricultural products in prior years. 

Second, in order that this same situation will not arise again in the 
future, this type of tobacco should not be given any support in the 
stabilization program. I mean that this type of tobnees should not 
in future years be considered either for the purpose of determining 
quantities produced or the support prices. 

If this forthright weeteeth to this problem is taken, I feel con- 
fident that you gentlemen will have the thanks of the vast number 
of people who are dependent upon the production of tobacco for their 
livelihood. 

The Cuarmrman. Mr. Darr, I want to personally thank you for this 
statement and for your presence before the committee. 

I would like you, if you would be kind enough to do so, to tell us 
just why this tobacco is considered worthless and why it cannot now be 
used in the manufacture of your products and why you do not think 
it can be satisfactorily used by other manufacturers. 

Mr. Darr. I can give you the answer from reports I have received 
and the observations I have made and the tests that have been con- 
ducted in our research laboratory. 

But I prefer to have Mr. Hanes, who is head of our leaf processing 
department, charged with the development of our blends and formulas 
and so forth, to speak to that. 

The Cuamman. We will be glad to hear your statement, Mr. Hanes. 

Mr, Hanes. Mr. Chairman, we can’t speak as to other manufac- 
turers, of course. All we know about that is what we read in the press 
and hearsay. 
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However, for our own use our opinion and our research analysis of 
this particular type of tobacco which we refer to as “pale and slick 
tobacco,” is that it has low nicotine content, it is true, but it seems to 
have low everything else content. It lacks flavor; it lacks aroma. 

When we acquire tobacco for our products, of course, what we are 
trying to acquire is a taste level and this tobacco does not simply have 
any of it. 

Therefore, we find it is unusable for our products. 

The Cuatrrman. You are manufacturing a filter cigarette now’ 

Mr. Hanes, Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Does the filter cigarette make this type of tobacco 
less acceptable ? 

Mr. Hanes. No, sir; it is not acceptable for any of our cigarettes. 

The Cuairman. But.in the filter cigarette, you are supposed to have 
more aroma and more taste than you ordinarily put into a cigaretie 
without filter? 

Mr. Hanes. I believe that is generally true, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And there is an increase in the consumption of 
filter cigarettes? 

Mr. Hangs. I believe the reports are to that effect; yes, sir. 

The Cuammawn. Is the increase in consumption of the filter type of 
cigarettes greater than the increase in the ordinary type of cigarette ? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir;.I am sure it is. 

The Cuarrman. As one of the leading manufacturers you tell the 
committee and the department officials here.that this type of tobacco 
is not now acceptable and will not hereafter be acceptable to your 


sompeny | let 4 
r. Hanes. Unless research comes up with something they have 
been unable to come up so far with, it will never be usable to us, sir. 

The Cyaan. When I say this type, I am talking about the type 
now, the pale and slick, white tobacco, that is in Stabilization? 

Mr. Hanes. Yes, sir, . 

The CHamrman, There is nothing that can be done about that.? 

Mr. Hanes, ‘Nothing that we know of, sir. : 

Mr. Darr: “I might add, Mr. Chairman, when it first came to. my 
‘notice I felt that, perhaps age would do something after it was stored, 
had undergoéne‘the usual aging period. But the reports I received 
later indicate that it is exactly the same after a year’s aging as it was 
when it was put in the hogshead. | 

Nothing has happened. It had not mellowed. . It had not matured. 
_ The Caamman, Of course, you realize, Mr. Darr, in fixing the sup- 
port price. on the type of tobacco and referring to it as pale, slick, 
white, and ‘worthless, that the same type of tobacco could be pro- 
duced by other varieties, say, 139 or 140, whatever the number happens 
to be, it is all in the. process of cultivation, I suppose; is it not? 

_Mr. Dakr, A great deal of it depends. I understand that the pale, 
slick variety can be properly cultivated, topped, suckered, and so 
forth. . 

The CwAirman. In other words, if type 139 that seems to be so 
controversial, is properly topped and cultivated, it would be difficult 
to tell it from other varieties ¢ 

Mr. Dakr. I can’t tell'139 from other varieties of pale, slick. 

The Cuamman, That is what I say. 

Mr. Darr. That’is right. 
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The Cuarmman. So if you start to outlaw a variety because it is 
pale, slick, you will hit Hicks, Gold Dollar, and everything else, I 
suppose, 

Mr. Darr. Not to as great a degree, of course, because I understand— 
and I must speak out of ignorance rather ‘than knowledge as far as 
the growing of tobacco is concerned—I have never done that—but it 
appears that this one type only produces that particular type. That 
is a resistant variety. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, but do you think the best buyer could go on 
the warehouse floor and tell 139 from Hicks or Gold Dollar if the 
139 had been topped low and suckers had been kept out of it ? 

Mr. Darr. I don’t think this is pertinent, but he just won’t buy 
any of that pale, slick variety. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. So it is not just 139 that is causing 
the trouble. It is all pale, slick, white, worthless tobacco that comes 
out of any variety ? 

Mr. Darr. That is true for our use; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanes. Mr. Chairman, may I make a-statement for the record ? 

We don’t condemn any variety of tobacco. We have seen on the 
warehouse floors tobaccos from almost every known variety acceptable 
to our use, good, ripe, mature, flavorful tobaccos. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you might have some 139 in your 
inventory right now, but it is not pale, white, slick tobacco? 

Mr. Hanes. That is right. We don’t know what variety it is when 
it is on the warehouse floor except as the farmer might volunteer the 
information. 

Certainly our buyers are not so expert that they can take a look 
at the leaf. of tobacco and tell what seed it came from. 

Mr. Bass. What is the difference in the support price of this tobacco 
now, this slick, white tobacco? What is the difference in the price 
that your company would pay for it and the present support level ? 

Mr. Darr. We would not pay anything for it. 

Mr. Bass. Are any companies buying this tobacco on the floor today ? 

ve Hanes. Our observation would he that few, if any, purchases are 
made. 

Mr. Bass. If it is known when it is on the floor, almost the total 
crop then is going under the loan ? 

r. Hanes. It is quite apparent when it is there, slick tobacco is 
quite obvious. We don’t buy it. 

Our observation is that no one else does. 

As Mr. Darr said in his statement, we bought a small quantity for 
experimental ron to see what could be dota about it. 

Mr. Bass. There are some other types of tobacco that have this 
ap nee of this type of tobacco that. are good ? 

r. Hanes. I have never seen a good, pale, slick tobacco; no, sir. 

Mr. Axnsrrr. Mr. Darr, we appreciate your being here and thank 
you for your statement and testimony. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the full committee if he wants 
to introduce the next witness from his congressional district? 

The Cuarmrman. Yes; I would like to present R. J. Works, from 
Rocky Mount. He is anxious to return to Rocky Mount this after- 
noon. He, too, is here at great inconvenience. 

Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Works, we are glad to have you. 
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The CHarman. In addition to being a warehouseman, Mr. Works 
is also a tobacco farmer. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. WORKS, WAREHOUSEMAN, ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Mr. Works. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Works, we have four things that we are think- 
ing about. I think the committee would like to have your opinion 
first on the 20 percent reduction as to whether or not you think that 
is proper. Second, on the varieties of tobacco. Third, on the soil- 
bank payments; and fourth, on the 1-cent tax. 

Mr. Works. I will start with the first. 

The CuarmmMan. That is the 20-percent reduction that the depart- 
ment has already ordered. 

Mr. Worss. I think it is very evident in the position that we are in 
that it is necessary under the law in order to continue the program 
to take tobacco either out of production by a reduction in acreage, or 
raise the payments. I am of this opinion, however, I think there has 
been a lot said about whose baby this thing is and I think we are more 
inclined now, all of us, and I believe everybody is conscientious in it, 
as to how the baby is going to be fed; whether it is going to be on a 
parity balance program with business and labor and the rest of the 
country, or whether the bright tobacco grower is going to be an 
anemic, underpaid, forgotten overlooked individual, and if he neces- 
sarily must remain that, I would like to remind everybody in my per- 
sonal opinion that after having watched the evolution and the revo- 
lutions in this tobacco thing for 50 years—and I am a tobacco 
farmer and I have raised over 50 crops of tobacco; I have bought 
tobacco and sold tobacco, I have raised tobacco through all of that 
period, and I have watched the eruptions and revolutions that come 
back from the farmer. 

Now, we admitted 4 years ago that Peter’s wife was sick with the 
fever, but we didn’t do anything about it. Then we admitted the 
next year that she was still sick, but we didn’t do much about it. 

We cut the acreage a little, a token cut 3 years ago, 5 percent. 

Then last year there was a division of opinions. 

I am not saying who is right and who is wrong. There was the 
division of opinions and the lateness of the effort. 

So the result was that we wound up with a 12-percent cut. 

Now, in eastern North Carolina, and I believe I am approximately 
correct, with a 17 percent cut in 2 years, we wound up with about 
twenty or thirty million pounds less tobacco. 

Now,\the year previous to that our production was nothing like as 
high, and the unknowable yy wor in this thing always is the season. 
Put a lot of water, a lot of fertilizer, a lot of sunshine together and 
then you come up with a lot of tobacco. 

Since that is true, I doubt seriously if our method of ascertaining 
acreage is adequate or has proven adequate. I do not believe we will 
ever solve the problem until we hitch consumption together and make 
the recessary adjustments each year because at the end of the pro- 
duction season we know what has been consumed and we know what 
has been produced. 

Then with those facts we could come up with a reasonable solution 
that would prevent every sixth or seventh year a major cut which 
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displaces a lot of our farm labor and farmers that are badly needed 
on the farm. 

I feel that there needs to be a little more confidence in the manu- 
facture and the world demand folks who represent him and the 
farmers’ willingness to produce all the tobacco that the world will 
consume. 

I have never known yet where anybody made any great profit out 
of surplus. 

I am of the opinion the weak spot in our program is very largely 
due to the fact that we have grossly ignored the law of supply and 
demand. I think by having done that we have consistently lacked 
confidence in each other, confidence in the buyers to be fair to farmers, 
confidence in the farmers that they wanted to grow all the tobacco, 
and the kind of tobacco. 

Now, another weakness from the farmers’ point of view is the fact 
that they never know when they have the right kind until it is al- 
ready produced. A farmer learns it always a year late. 

And I think from manufacturers’ experience and sales reports on 
the shifts in the smoking demands that some of our manufacturers 
never learn until it is too late. what the public wants and what they 
are willing to smoke. 

Now, we all know this, the manufacturer is certainly anxious ‘to 
manufacture a cigarette that the public will smoke the most of. We 
are anxious for a tobacco that wil go into those cigarettes that will 
make the public smoke the most of. 

After all, when it comes down to questioning a variety and the types 
of tobacco, it is whatever the publie is willing to buy. 

Now, in order to keep up with the shifting of filter cigarettes and 
the shifting of public demand, in order to stay in that, vein of what 
the public will buy, we necessarily must change as the demand 
changes, and we haye changed)several times and it is possible to change 
and it is possible to change now. 

I tried to tell Mr. Cooley he knew everything and he does, that 1 
know, because I have told it to him over and over again. Of course, 
a lot of times it doesn’t do any, good because he couldn’t do anything 
about it. We are neighbors and we are friends and we live very close 
together and I am not trying to be a Solomon nor a Moses to lead 
people out of the wilderness or to get credit. : 

I don’t want to get credit.. Growing tobacco for 50 years is almost 
enough. Re Ra 

The only thing I am interested in now is a program that will leave 
my family and my children and leave, North Carolina and Georgia 
and the bright tobacco-growing. area with a greater possibility to go 
ahead without having to go back into some of our experience of the 
past. ; 

I think that your only hope ever, Mr. Cooley, to do anything about 
this thing in 1957 and if you really want. to solve it, here is the way 
you can solve it: 

I think you might assume that tobaeco on the outside by cutting 
it 25 pow might bring 5 cents. pound more, That is just a figure 
out of the air, but I think we might assume that. 


Then I think we might assume the fact, that we grew a variety of 
tobaeco where a greater portion of it. was desirable for all eompanies. 
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Now, we must always keep in mind that there are 74 foreign coun- 
tries and a different cultivated taste among our 160 million Americans 
for various types of tobacco. You have not only got to keep the 
quality and the type of tobacco balanced and the amount of tobacco 
balanced, but you have to keep a balance between export trade and 
domestic trade. 

Now, the export trade as to aroma and flavor has never changed, 
but they use a lot of white tobacco and slick tobacco that domestic 
companies wouldn’t touch with a 10-foot pole because they have a 
different burning quality. 

Now, get that I mean here. Export folks want a leaf tobacco that 
burns slower. I would appreciate anybody here correcting me if I am 
wrong. They want a leaf tobacco that is firmer, that cuts different, 
because they have much of this nicotine and low flavored tobacco in 
their sections and they want our tobacco to pick up the flavor of their 
tobacco and then too, they are not in a position to add anything to 
their tobacco in order to give it burning quality and they don’t want 
it to burn as fast as we domestic folks like it. 

We want a tobacco that. burns rapidly and burns sweetly and 
smoothly and leaves flavor that we have been accustomed to. 

They want a tobacco that burns slowly. 

For that reason there has been some tendency for the domestic 
folks to get over into the other field in order to get ripe tobacco, in 
order to get, free-burning tobacco, in order to get flavorful tobacco. 

But in order to draw the line between that and to keep folks. from 
planting the new varieties in 1957, you are going to have to raise 
the price of what tobacco he does grow and raise your soil bank pay- 
ments so when you put the two together you have the tobacco grower 
and a parity with what other folks in the country are doing. 

The Cusirman. May I interrupt you right there? 

Mr. Works. You may. 

The Caiman. So your position on the 20 percent cut is that 
in our present situation that. is necessary ? 

Mr. Works. Ido honestly believe so. 

The 'Cnarrman. On the question of soil bank payments, you think 
it is also necessary that. we increase the soil bank payments so,as .to 
induce the farmers to decrease acreage ? 

Mr. Works. I absolutely think so. I will go one step further. 

I do not believe that a much. greater percent of tobacco will be 
put in the soil bank than was last year under the present setup. 

The Cuatrman. I was going to ask you that question. Before 
I ask you this question I would like to point out that the department 
has furnished us with some very interesting information. If you 
will look ‘at this information, the yield on tobacco in the flue-cured 
area stayed right around 1,200 pounds an acre for the last 10 years. 

Go back to 1946 up to 1954: 1,100, 1,100, 1,200, 1,800, drops back 
to 1,200,, It did not vary widely until 1955 when it went up to 1,497. 

In 1956, up to 1,573. 

And Mr. Williams told us that in North Carolina we went up to 
1,740 this year. 

So it looks, from the standpoint of yield, we got into trouble in the 
last 3 years. 


85272—57——-4 
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Now, if you take that increase in yield, plus the undesirable factor, 
we got into trouble in the 3 years and while we cannot hope to get out 
overnight, it does seem to me we ought to start to get ourselves out of 
the trouble. 

But the thing I do want to point out* to the people here is that it 
indicates to me that this program has worked exceptionally well. Ii 
you will look at this record here, the price received by farmers for 
the last 6 years prior to 1956, it did not vary over 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. Works. That is about right. 

The Cuatrman. It stayed above 50 cents, 54 to 52, 52, 52,52. That 
shows a great stability in prices and a great stability in production. 

But these figures indicate we got into trouble in the last 3 years. 
It is going to take drastic action to get us out of trouble. 

There is nothing we can do about the 20 percent that is fixed. There 
is something we can do about soil-bank payments if the Department 
will go along with us to increase the payments. 

Maybe there is something we can do about the new varieties. I 
hope the Department will take into consideration very seriously the 
suggestion made by Mr. Darr, to throw away or destroy the 200 million 
pounds of tobacco that nobody will buy. 

Mr. Weeks and Mr. Hicks cannot sell it. They ought to come out 
and say they cannot sell it and it is worthless and find some way to 
do something with it. I do not know what. 

But it is going to take drastic action. There is no need to carry 
along 200 million pounds of worthless tobacco in our inventory if we 
know it is worthless. 

That brings me to this question: What are your views on the re- 
moval of this 1-cent tax ? 

Mr. Works. All I know is what happened on the warehouse floor. 
I was up here before the committee at that time. They wanted to 
tax is 3 cents a package. Then they finally agreed on 1 cent a package. 

Well, I thought we had won maybe a major victory until I got 
to thinking about that back home. When you put the combined earn- 
ings—I had a statement of nearly all the various tobacco companies— 
together and figured out. the tax of 16 cents a pound, or 161% cents 
per pound’on the green tobacco, you found out that even though that 
measly 1 cent a package didn’t amount to much; it amounted to more 
than the combined earnings of all the manufacturers put together, 
and I am not trying to gain any favor with tobacco buyers, they have 
treated me very nicely, but they are on their side of the road and I 
am on my side—but naturally when you had an amount as large as 
the Government was getting out of the tobacco industry, and they 
were faced with the impossibility of paying any dividends at all with 
1 cent a package additional on cigarettes which means 161% cents a 
pound on the green tobacco which they purchased, something had to 
give and it had to be met. ; 

They said it would not last, only during the Korean war. Then 
they said after the Korean war it would be taken off as soon as the 
budget was balanced. 

But each year from year to year they continue. 

Now, what happened? Well, I don’t know whether that was respon- 
sible for getting os tobacco in cigarettes. I only know that we have 
gotten less tobacco in cigarettes since that time. I don’t know how 
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much effect it had on homogenized tobacco and I don’t know what 
homogenized tobacco is. ' 

In only know there has been a great deal said about it and in talk- 
ing to some of the folks that were interested in it and those that were 
before your committee some time ago, they said that they were investi- 
gating it to see whether it was necessary or not. 

Others had gone a long way and the others were all headed in that 
direction. 

I asked one party, and I am not going to reveal his name, Would 
the repeal of the 1-cent tax on the package of cigarettes still leave 
a spread in our market to where domestic companies could go back 
to buying top tobacco like they had been up to that period? And 
would it halt or deter the use of homogenized tobacco and halt or 
deter the other companies further going into it in order to meet com- 
petition, and whether or not it would restore the trade that we had 
lost by pushing the domestic folks over into the export field, which 
had-priced some of our export folks out of the market and had neces- 
sarily cost us exporting tobacco in some of our countries due to the 
fact it was beyond their allotment of money and their ability to 
purchase ? 

And after asking a battery of all those questions he gave me this 
one answer, it would go a long way toward the solution of many of 
those problems. 

Now, this is a fact, and I would like to say this in closing, that I 
think everybody that has touched this program from its inception 
to the present time has been conscientious. 

I think it has served a great purpose. But I do feel that it is neces- 
sary to quit growing the new varieties of tobacco and I believe folks 
can quit, or a great portion of them. 

And in order to get 50 or 60 or 70 percent of them to quit in 1957, 
which is necessary, in order to hold on to all of our export trade and 
in order to produce more desirable tobaccos for our domestic trade. 
I believe it is going to be necessary for a date later than February 1 
to be the time when he puts it into the soil bank. 

I believe the payments are going to have to be materially increased 
to the extent that it will protect him in case he makes a failure. 

The Cuarrman. If you wait until February 1, or if you fix that as 
the deadline and then you find out on February 1 that you do not 
have the proper amount of participation, it is going to be too late to 
get it; is it not? 

Mr. Works. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. It should be announced early in January, and the 
amount that is going to be paid in the way of soil-bank payment. The 
farmer should know it just as early as possible. 

Mr. Works. Now, this crop has to be financed. You are saying in 
one breath to the folks who are going to have to finance the crop and 
the farmer’ who is going to grow the crop, “You not only are going 
to grow 20 percent less, you are going to grow a different type of 
tobacco,” which he can. 

In my opinion, if the whole belt was planted in the old variety of 
tobacco we would not lose 1 percent overall. ‘ 

I have continued to hold on and insisted that my customers hold on 
to many of the old varieties, and they have seen the benefits from it. 
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The Crareman. In North Carolina, if a man is going to rent his 
tobacco land to somebody or put it in the soil bank he certainly wants 
to know about it before the middle of February. 

Mr. Works. He wants to know about it before J anuary 1. That is 
when the changes are made. That is when the tenants’ agreements 
are consummated. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. I think you have made a 
very splendid statement. 

Mr. Works. That fellow has to have, and the bank that finances him 
has to have, some assurance that some few folks are not going to make 
another failure because some few folks are desperately affected with 
infestation of black shank. 

But you have to do something that is effective. That matter of talk 
and a token of what we might do, something effective has got to be 
done and something with some assurance to it has got to be done. 

And it has to be done taking into consideration the interest of the 
manufacturers and the interest of your dealers and your exporters 
and the interest of your farmers as well. 

I believe it ought to be changed every year on a consumption and 
production basis with everybody’s interest considered, and I don’t 
believe anybody ought to carry too great a responsibility in influenc- 
ing your acreage unless it carried to some degree a responsibility of 
purchase and increasing the acreage of the crop. 

I thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Assirr. We cartainly thank you, Mr. Works 

Mr. Darr. May I have one word? I made a statement that if a 
change were made in the type of tobacco grown there is no question 
as to whether or not this 20-percent reduction in acreage was. neces- 
sary. I want to support that with this calculation. The present 
acreage, 880,000, if the production went back to the average it. has 
been as pointed out to you, around 1,200, that there will be produced 
next, year 225 million pounds less than the experience this year, with- 
out taking into account any increase in consumption which I think 
is decidedly in view. ; 

Since cigarette consumption has been going up there will be an 
increase this year, and I think that increase will continue next year. 

I merely want to point it out to support my statement, sir. 

Mr. Axssrrr. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Tuck is here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Tuck. I find it impractical to be here this afternoon. I pre- 
pared a statement earlier this morning which I would like to ask the 
consent of the committee to file. 

Mr. Aseitt. We are delighted to have you here. We will file your 
statement in the record. 


REMARKS OF HON. WILLIAM M. TucK, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
Firth CONGRESSIONAL District oF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you today. 

The 20-percent reduction in flue-cured tobacco-acreage allotments for 1957, as 
proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture, presents a grave economic problem 
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in the area I represent, particularly among farmers who already have small 
allotments. It has been estimated that Virginia tobacco growers alone stand 
to lose $13 million by this action. 

The concern is not only because of the prospect of reduced acreage, but over 
other factors, not the least of which is the apparent failure of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to give the flue-cured tobacco area its rightful place in the soil-bank 
program. 

On October 16, 1956, I wrote a letter to Secretary Benson calling attention 
to the importance of a proper determination of the amount of tobacco acreage 
which might go into the soil-bank program before reaching a conclusion as to 
the 1957 flue-cured acreage. I also stated that previous acreage reductions 
have already created hardship among the small growers and a further drastic 
reduction would prove disastrous. 

On October 23, Acting Secretary Morse in a letter to me stated that “no quota 
will be proclaimed without taking into consideration the provisions of the act 
and the resulting impact on the grower and the trade in general.” Other than 
that, I had seen no official statement concerning the soil-bank program with 
respect to the amount of flue-cured acreage removed from production nor the 
soil-bank payment rate until the Associated Press reported on November 30 
that the Secretary of Agriculture was requesting growers of types 11 to 14 
flue cured to remove from 70,000 to 80,000 acres from production and put them 
into the soil bank’s acreage-reserve program, and announcing as an incentive 
a per-pound base-unit rate of only 18 cents. In my opinion, such rate should 
be not less than 25 cents. 

I hope this committee will be instrumental in having this matter removed 
from its nebulous state and brought out into the full light of day so that our 
farmers may determine whether there is sufficient incentive to enter their 
acreage in the bank, and, in fact, whether the Secretary of Agriculture has made 
any real effort to encourage the application of the soil-bank program to tobacco. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that drastic acreage reductions from year 
to year do not solve the problem of production control. I find considerable 
sentiment for new methods of production such as number of hills rather than 
acres ; better spacing of rows and hills, and pounds marketed instead of acreage. 
It is also advocated by some that price supports be withdrawn from the pale, 
slick type of tobaceo which appears on the markets in such large quantities 
under the present system that encourages greater and greater production of 
pounds per acre. 

It appears quite obvious after studying the 1955 results in yields and quality 
of leaf produced for the entire United States flue-cured area that certain factors, 
and practices such as extremely close spacing and high topping of plants, use 
of excessive fertilizer, nitrogen in particular, widespread use of certain new 
high yielding varieties, use of excessive water (rainfall and irrigation combined), 
together with rushing the harvest too fast to take care of the excessive pounds 
per acre, All of these factors which help make extremely high acre yields most 
probably contribute to the large quantities of pale, slick tobacco as well as 
create a dangerous surplus of flue-cured leaf in general. 

I am reliably infermed that during the past 3 years, 1953-55, fiue-cured 
crowers in Virginia had an average yield of 1,220 pounds per acre or 4.6 percent 
above the previous 10-year average production of 1,166 pounds per acre. In the 
large producing belts of eastern North Carolina and South Carolina the average 
yield per acre for 1953-55 was 1,459 pounds per acre or 20.2 percent above the 
previous 10-year average production of 1,213 pounds per acre. 

I commend the Virginia Farm Bureau and the Virginia Farmers Union officials 
for their keen awareness of the magnitude of this problem. I know this com- 
mittee will give serious consideration to the suggestions they are making to the 
end that this grave situation may be alleviated. 

I appeal to this committee to give serious thought to the enactment of legisla- 
tion such as I proposed in the bill H. R. 9990 at the last session of Congress which 
would prohibit the introduction into interstate commerce of cigarettes contain- 
ing any part of the stems of tobacco leaves unless each package is boldly labeled 
to indicate such content. 

This unconscionable method by the tobacco manufacturers of using a “syn- 
thetic sheet” containing the stems and scrap along with the whole leaf is 
contributing to the bumper surpluses now plaguing us and is unfair to the 
consumer. 

I fully realize that there is doubt about the Government’s right to impose 
restrictions on an industry that would compel it to conform to manufacturing 
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processes not.of its own choosing, but on the other hand, I believe that when a 
consumer purchases a package of cigarettes he ought to get the genuine article 
or be told plainly that he is buying ground up tobacco stems. 

According to an authoritative source, last year the United States manufacturers 
of cigarettes made 3 percent more cigarettes and used 44 million pounds less 
tobacco. It would appear from the above fact that less genuine tobacco of good 
quality is being used in the makeup and manufacture of cigarettes. After so 
much unfavorable publicity of a nature that was alarming to all thoughtful 
people, particularly those engaged in every segment of the tobacco production 
and trade, it seems strange to me that any company would depart from the time- 
honored practice of using only genuine tobacco of the highest quality in making 
cigrettes and substitute in its place a type of synthetic tobacco made up partly 
of stems. The quality of the cigarette tobacco grown in the fiue-cured areas of 
the Southern States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida is known all over the world. It will take millions, if not billions, of 
dollars to ever glorify the tobacco stem. We do not want another wave of 
unfavorable and undesirable publicity. 

As all of us who have grown tobacco know, the most avaricious consumer of 
the weed and the worst known pest in the field of tobacco is the horn worm. 
Although he will devour the leaf, he leaves the stem as refuse unfit for 
consumption. 

The purchaser and consumer of cigarettes is certainly entitled to know whether 
the cigarette contains any part or all of the stems. My bill does not prohibit the 
use of the stem in the manufacture of cigarettes nor does it prevent the use of 
cigarettes made from the stems. It does require that any cigarettes thus manu- 
factured must be so labeled before being put into commerce and placed on the 
market. 

The time is at hand for serious consideration of the plight of the tobacco 
grower. In my section, as tobacco goes, so goes the welfare of the people, rural 
and urban. We are operating under an economic system that creates a vicious 
cycle for the farmer. 

He is the victim of further acreage reduction each succeeding year with 
lowered income for his product but the profits of the manufacturers continue 
and the tax collector, Federal, State, and local, derives a rich source of revenue 
from tobacco. Surely the time is past due when the tobacco grower should have 
a brighter outlook and be offered more encouragement than repeated cuts in his 
acreage allotments. 

I have full faith and confidence in this committee to explore every phase and 
factor touching this problem, and I pledge my whole-hearted support to you in 
your efforts to find a solution. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRIS F. BLITCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mrs. Burren. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity of appearing here today in behalf 
of the thousands of tobacco growers in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia. The cut in tobacco acreage allotments of 20 percent 
announced recently by the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
will work an extreme hardship upon the tobacco farmers, most of 
whom in my particular area depend upon tobacco as their only source 
of cash income. In fact, the 12-percent cut last year forced some of 
our farmers out of business, and many others into near bankruptcy. 
Early this year, when the bill to increase the 12-percent cut to 20 per- 
cent for the 1956 tobacco acreage allotment was before this committee, 
all the Members of Congress from flue-cured tobacco growing areas 
protested the passage of the bill, and this committee, realizing the 
gravity of the proposed increase in theacreage allotment cut, killed the 
bill in committee. 

At that time Mr, Chairman, you graciously permitted me, as you 
have today, to sit with the committee and participate in the interroga- 
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tion of witnesses. We were told by representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture duri ng those hearings, that the pale, slick varieties 
of tobacco which produce far more poundage to the acre than the old 
established and desirable varieties, were the source of the dangerous 
increase of surpluses, and that if such varieties appeared on the ware- 
house floors during the selling season in 1956, they would be down- 
graded by at least. 20 percent. 

While very little of the pale, slick variety of tobacco was grown in 
Georgia in 1955, even less was grown there in 1956. I took the De- 
partment at its word and infor med thousands of farmers in the Eighth 
District of Georgia by letter, radio, and through the newspapers, ‘that 
they should not grow these unacceptable varieties, but should produce 
only the fine quality flue-cured tobaccos which had been our custom. 
I told them in that way they could keep unwanted tobaccos from going 
into the Stabilization Corporation, and thus protect the Corporation 
from oversupply. These instructions, plus the information that the 
heavy tobacco would bring Jess on the market, were taken seriously by 
our farmers. They complied with them by almost 100 percent. As 
a result, from Georgia there is in the Stabilization Corporation as of 
‘October 1, 1956, only 7.42 percent of the total tobacco put in from the 
1956 crop. It is estimated that less than 2 percent of this 7.42 percent 
was tobacco grown by Georgia farmers. The remaining amount was 
brought in from the Carolina belt where the markets open later than 
do those in Geor gia. 

The Georgia farmer has an average allotment of less than 3 acres. 
Although these farmers are responsible for an infinitesimal amount of 
the supply of tobacco held by the Stabilization Corporation, they are 
being penalized by the fact that vast numbers of farmers in other areas 
deserted the practice of growing the finest flue-cured tobacco in the 
world for the hope of making more money on the undesirable types 
that produce a great deal more poundage acre. 

Our Georgia farmers have been betrayed because tobacco graders in 
the areas where the undesirable types were grown did not downgrade 
the undesirable varieties as the Department had said would be done. 

Our growers paid dearly. 

First, because by adhering to the rules, they did not produce the 
poundage per acre as did the farmers in other areas. Therefore, their 
income per acre was not as much. 

Second, they are now being penalized equally with the growers of 
other sections who did not comply with Agriculture Department in- 
structions by an across-the-board 20- percent acreage cut. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, because our farmers believe in the 
tobacco program, ‘and were willing to make an all-out effort to pre- 
serve it, and because they believe in growing a desired and salable 
product, they are being subjected to grossly unfair treatment. Our 
farmers still bellows in the tobaceo program, but they will not. con- 
tinue to believe in it unless it is administered more fairly than is the 
practice at the present time. The 20 percent cut ordered by the See- 
retary has bewildered and dismayed thousands of our farmers, and 
they have held mass meetings to discuss the problem. As a result 
of these meetings Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit to you what 
we believe will be a cure of the bad state of affairs this program has 
reached. 
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We know: w DO 

1. That the 7.42 percent figure of the amount in the Stabilization 
Corporation that comes from Georgia speaks for itself. If all tobacco 
growers will grow the type of tobacco demanded by buyers both here 
and abroad, there will be no problem of oversupply, and the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation will not be jeopardized. This is an obvious fact. 

Secondly, to prevent the growing of undesirable types of tobaccos, 
we recommend that the pale, slick varieties which do not have the 
proper texture, and have no aroma, and no nicotine, be excluded com- 
pletely from the price-support program. If such action is not taken, 
the Department can cut acreage allotments by 50 percent, and there 
will still be an oversupply of so-called tobacco that nobody wants, 
no commercial buyer will ceadheen and the Stabilization Corporation 
will collapse. Furthermore, the tobaccos for which there is a strong 
demand will no longer be available in this country, and tobacco as 
a commercial product for our farmers will be a thing of the past. 
We will no longer have either a domestic or a foreign market for 
American flue-cured tobacco. 

Third, we recommend that in order for those farmers who cultivate 
land which has become worn out, disease ridden, and incapable of pro- 
ducing the fine type of flue-cured tobacco the market, both domestic 
and foreign, demands, the Congress should, and must appropriate 
at least $100 million so that these farmers will have an incentive to 
retire their tobacco acreage into the soil bank. This will give these 
farmers an opportunity to rebuild their land and to convert it into 
uses that will eventually be profitable to them and tothe Nation. The 
present price of 18 cents per pound is no inducement to any farmer 
to retire his land from tobacco cultivation, for the average amount 
of tobacco acreage is so small, the price of 18 cents per pound simply 
will not permit him to do so. 

It is my firm belief, arrived at after extremely careful considera- 
tion, that if these recommendations are carried out, there will not 
only be no surplus, but an actual shortage of fine flue-cured tobaccos. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I deeply appreciate the fine work 
you and this committee have done with the tobacco program. The 
tobacco price-support program is one program that has been a tre- 
mendous help to the wi cema <9 It is the only basic commodity 
that is taxed. Commonsense dictates that the measures I have out- 
lined to you are not really an expense, but are actually a means of 
keeping thousands of small farmers in business, and of retaining 
within the United States the source of the market for the finest. to- 
bacco that can be grown any place in the world. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, 1 recommend that the 1-cent tax on cig- 
arettes that was legislated as an emergency measure during the Korean 
war, be removed. The tax was placed upon tobacco because there 
was an emergency in Korea. The tax should be removed at this time 
because there is a dire emergency among the small tobacco-growing 
farmers of the United States. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, and I thank you very much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Assrrr. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon, 

(Thereupon, at 1:20 p. m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., same day.) 
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Mr. Assrrr. I will ask the committee to come to order. The other 
members will be back in just a moment. The Chair would like to 
recognize Congressman McMillan of South Carolina. 

Mr. McMuxan. Is Mr. Frank Williamson in the audience ? 

Frank, would you care to make a statement at this time? 

Mr. Anspirr. Have a seat, Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. MoMiiian. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
gentleman is one of the leading farmers in my district and is also one 
of the Department of Agriculture advisers in South Carolina, is that 
correct, Frank ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FRANK WILLIAMSON, CHAIRMAN, FARM BUREAU 
TOBACCO COMMITTEE, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wixiiamson. Yes. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Williamson, we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time and we appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Wiutamson. Thanks. I am chairman of the Farm Bureau 
tobacco committee in South Carolina. I would like to make 1 or 2 
statements as of that position. 

On the first question that was brought up, reduction in acreage of 
20 percent, I would just like to state that our position is that we ‘have 
the cut that is necessary to keep the balance between supply and 
demand. 

People go along with the 20 percent believing that it is needed. 

On the question of the soil bank, I have a resolution that was passed 
last week by the delegate body of the South Carolina Farm Bureau. 

We urge an amendment to the Soil Bank Act to provide for the determination 
of the soil-bank participation prior to the proclaiming of the reduced acreage 
allotments on quota crops in order that producers may not be penalized by being 
forced to take greater reductions than necessary for a proper adjustment in 
production. 

On the question of how to increase or how to grow better quality, 
the first thing we need is to know what better quality is. We have 
thought in terms of light bright tobacco for the past good many 
years as the highest quality tobacco. 

It is going to be right hard to change that thinking so suddenly. 

However, I think the farmers res alize that the heavier body tobacco, 
heavy aroma tobacco, is what we will have to aim at. 

A part that has not been brought up here, I believe, is on the labeling 
of the package. A lot of the cigarette packages these days do not 
have the word “tobacco” on them. Maybe it isn’t necessary, but if 
things other than tobacco are going into the package I think the ad- 
visibility of labeling them should be considered. 

On the question of tying pounds to acreage, that has been mentioned, 
but has not been gone into much here. 

T suppose that most of us here have had Mr. Ellis explain a plan 
that is being talked about some. I am convinced that farmers who 
understand that plan—and I think that it is easily understood—will 
like it. 

Just as a sampling, the people in our area think it is the answer to 
one part of the tobacco problem. They realize that one of the things 
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that has gotten us into trouble is the tremendous incentive to produce 
pounds and that reduction in allotments increases that incentive. 

I suppose there will be a thorough discussion of that acreage-pounds 
plan sometime during your meeting. 

I would be glad to answer any questions about it that I can, but I 
think that there are others here who are probably more familiar. 

Mr. McMitian. Do you care to submit that statement for the 
record? Do you have a written statement ? 

Mr. Witxramson. No, I do not. 

Mr. Aseprrt. Mr. Williamson, we certainly deeply appreciate your 
coming up here. TI know of your great interest in the problem. Do 
vou think that under the present schedule enough tobacco is being 
brought into the soil-bank schedule, or are we going to have to in- 
crease that schedule ? 

Mr. Witi1amson. I don’t think that enough acreage will go into 
the soil-bank program at 18 cents a pound to effect the reduction that 
we would like to see come from the soil-bank side of it. 

Mr. Aspirr. You just do not think it is feasible from the stand- 
point of the farmer to put this acreage m the soil bank under the 
present schedule? 

Mr. WirrAmson. This is a personal opinion: that there are very 
few pounds for sale at 18 cents. 

Mr. Aseirr. Do you think if a proper schedule were worked out, 
say some 24 or 25 cents, it would bring it in? 

Mr. Wriurtamson. Of course it would bring in more than at 18 
cents. I think it would bring in a satisfactory figure. 

Mr. Assrrr. We certainly thank you, Mr. Williamson. I see Mr. 
Roy Davis here from Virginia. 

Mr. Davis, will you come around ? 

For the record I might say that Mr. Davis has been elected president 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Davis, we are de- 
lighted that you could come. I know of your interest over the years 
in the tobacco program and I know that you are interested in seeing 
that it will work. 

We will be glad to hear your views at this time. 


STATEMENT OF ROY B. DAVIS, JR., PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Blitch, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have a statement I might read. It cuts across the agenda, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe. 

IT am Roy B. Davis, Jr., president of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you to discuss 
the problems confronting the flue-cured tobacco farmers of my State 
and our Nation. The problems are many and real, but we of the 
Virginia Farm Bureau Federation feel they can be best summarized 
in the presentation as being that of the production of tobacco with 
undesirable charactertistics. 

As we all know, a production adjustment based on acreage alone 
produces an effort on the part of producers to increase the yield per 
acre as much as possible. This has taken place almost annually since 
the beginning of our program. This has been done by improved 
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cultural practices and by adopting varieties which are inherently 
higher yielding. This practice is not bad if the quality of the tobacco 
is maintained at acceptable standards. Such apparently has not 
been the case. 

After maintaining a fairly uniform rate of increase from the be- 
ginning of the present program through 1954, the yield per acre 
jumped markedly in 1955 and still further in 1956. A study of the 
trends indicates to me that the yields in 1955 and 1956 were about 
200 pounds per acre over what would have been normally expected. 
This abnormal jump in yields per acre was accompanied by com- 
plaints from buyers of undesirable characteristics of tobacco pro- 
duced in 1955 and 1956. 

We feel that both the large increase in yield and undesirable quality 
has been traced to the adoption of varieties of tobacco produced on 
a large scale for the past 2 years. 

Applying the above-mentioned 200 pound per acre abnormal yield 
increase to the acreage produced in the past 2 years we find the pro- 
duction of approximately 375 million pounds. This is also the ap- 
proximate increase in the surplus of flue-cured tobacco accumulated 
during the past 2 years. 

It seems to me that this locates the cause and suggests a possible 
remedy. The suggestion is to me that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration be requested to announce a list of the flue-cured tobacco varie- 
ties eligible for price support at 90 percent of parity and exclude 
those which yield tobacco with a little or no current market demand. 

In this connection, many of us are faced with the problem of selec- 
tion of varieties for the coming year and considerable effort was made 
last year, as has been already stated before the committee, to urge 
farmers to produce tobacco of the standard varieties. 

We feel that the production of these undesirable varieties in Vir- 
ginia has as yet not exceeded perhaps 25 percent of the total produc- 
tion. With the present program it would be relatively impossible 
to keep that from exceeding a very high percentage of the total 
picture, and I feel it would thereby compound the problem that we 
now have. 

The current situation may raise some question of ability of acreage 
adjustment alone to produce the desired production adjustment. In 
fact, several proposals have been made publicly. Of the several 
proposals suggested we favor the acreage-poundage combination for 
production adjustment. 

While we do not at this time recommend legislation to make this 
effective we urge farm groups and others to study the merits of this 
proposal. 

Incidentally, it is a proposal just referred to by Mr. Williamson. 
If the proposal to exclude undesirable varieties is not accepted or, if 
accepted, fails to produce a sufficient quantity of tobacco of accepted 
quality, we urge that this acreage-poundage method of production 
adjustment be endorsed. 

Ve feel that this combination of acreage and poundage would re- 
move the incentive to produce the highest yield per acre in pounds 
and replace it with the incentive to produce the highest quality of 
leaf per acre. 

As this plan is presently outlined the producer would be able to 
concentrate on the production of high-quality tobacco with the assur- 
ance that his proportionate share of the market would be retained. 
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The economic impact of the announced reduction in the flue-cured 
tobacco area will be quite serious. We feel that this might be reduced 
by increasing the funds available to the soil-bank program to allow 
the rate for tobacco to be at least 50 percent of support level and as a 
minimum to include under the soil bank any part of this reduction 
in excess of that required to reduce the 1957 crop below the current 
market-demand Laval 

Gentlemen, we feel that the situation is serious, that drastic action 
is necessary to keep our flue-cured tobacco program on a sound basis, 
and keep it on a sound basis we must if we are to continue to enjoy 
its benefits. 

(Resolution of Virginia Farm Bureau Federation follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE VIRGINIA FARM BuREAU FEDERATION at ITS ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 28, 1956 


FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


Information available at this time indicates that flue-cured tobacco stocks 
are considerably above expected market requirements. 

We urgently recommend that at the earliest possible date the Secretary 
of Agriculture make a determination from the best estimates and figures avail- 
able, the 1957 acreage allotment that will be needed to bring supply in line with 
demand, and that any reduction necessary be shared by all producers propor- 
tionately. 

We recognize, however, that repeated reductions in the acreage allotments 
of flue-cured tobacco have not brought about the desired reduction in flue- 
eured tobacco production. As a result, the supply of this type of tobacco has 
reached the highest level in recent years and the carryover of stocks has become 
critical. A continuation of this policy will seriously endanger the flue-cured 
tobacco program. These acreage reductions have further increased the incen- 
tive for producers to produce higher and higher yields per acre. A study of 
the market demand patterns for the past 2 years indicates that those areas 
where the greatest increase in production per acre has taken place are the 
areas which now are producing the greatest proportion of tobacco for which 
there is little or no market demand. 

Therefore, we feel that the present method of production adjustment must 
be amended to reduce the incentive for quantity production and increase the 
incentive for producers to raise the types of tobacco having the greatest market 
demand. Two proposals have been made to accomplish this end: The first is 
that the number of plants per acre be limited to determine eligibility for price 
support and the second is to establish a poundage quota for each farm to corre- 
spond to the acreage allotment. As these plans are presently outlined we favor 
the acreage and poundage combination with the poundage quota for each farm 
to be set in a way that will be fairest and most equitable to each producer. 

We further recommend the level of price support on grades of tobacco be 
established as near as possible to the market demand for the grade. We feel 
that this would discourage the production of those grades which have a weak 
market demand. 

The legislation before Congress requiring the identification of a tobacco prod- 
uct using synthetic or reconstructed tobacco as such should be approved. 


Mr. McMutxan. Is your proposal similar to the one just proposed 
by Mr. Williamson regarding poundage and acreage ? 

Mr. Davis. From his statement, Mr. Congressman, I think we are 
in agreement on that phase of it. 

The Cuarmman, I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not want to delay him. 

How on earth would you ever enforce the poundage program ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, the plan as it is presently outlined would 
establish a yield of tobacco per acre for each farm. ‘The farmer then 
would be given the privilege of selling as much tobacco as he pro- 
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duced on his alloted acreage without penalty except that the allotment 
of acreage and poundage next established for that farm would be 
reduced by the amount of the excess tobacco he marketed during the 
previous year. 

On the other hand, a farmer who, due to inability or by choice, 
failed to produce as much tobacco as was alloted to him by pounds, on 
the acres alloted, would be compensated for that by an increase in his 
acreage and poundage the following year. 

The Cuarrman. You told me how you can operate it, but how can 
you enforce it? 

Mr. Davis. Quite simply, I think, sir, the mechanism is presently 
available. Itis presently being used. The figures are being recorded 
in our county office. 

The Cuamman. I am not arguing that. I know you can do all 
those things. You have the average in the county by the ASC Com- 
mittee. ey know how much tobacco is produced on a given number 
of acres year after year and they know what my average is, for 
example, but. suppose this coming year I produce in excess of my 
poundage on a given number of acres. You said I am going to be a 
good fellow and put it in the packhouse and I am not going to sell it 
until next year. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. What is to keep the farmers from shifting that 

undage from one to another, whereby I give it to my neighbor and 

e can go ahead and sell it for me? 

Mr. Davis. Actually, I can see no particular disadvantage to allow- 
ing a shift as you propose, but the farmer who is receiving the tobacco 
on the shift will know that he will not have the opportunity to pro- 
duce those-pounds the following year. 

The Cuarrman. You think that would be suflicientin itself? 

Mr. Davis. I think that would be sufficient incentive for a man to 
hold on to his pounds for the future. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That is all. 

Mr. Assirr. We certainly thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, gentlemen. 

I will ask Chairman Cooley if he will. introduce the next speaker. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hicks. How long do you think it will take 
you, Mr. Hicks? I will try and accommodate you and some others 
who will have to leave on an early plane. 

We were going to call Commissioner Ballentine. 

What time do you have to go? 

Mr. BaLtenTineE. I will be here for some time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hicxs. Two or three minutes. 

The CHairman. Mr. Hicks represents the Beltwide committee. 
How many members on your committee, Mr. Hicks? 


STATEMENT OF CARL HICKS, CHAIRMAN, 15-MAN BELTWIDE 
COMMITTEE, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Hicks. Fifteen, sir. 

The Cuamman. Come around, Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Assrrr. Suppose we hear Mr. Hicks. I would like to ask you 
some questions, Mr. Hicks. 

As to the 20-percent reduction which has been ordered for 1957. 
do you have any complaint at all to find with that? 
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Mr. Hicks. One. In the soil-bank program, as i have interpreted 
it—and this is my personal point of view, not the committee’s, al- 
though I will read a resolution that the committee adopted which I 
think bears out my position—the soil-bank funds should be used to 
soften the economic impact even on the 20-percent mandatory cut, 
because 20 percent is one-fith of the grower’s income, whether he be 
large or small, who is trying to live in a tobacco economy. 

The Curairman. To what extent would you soften the impact with 
soil-bank funds? 

Mr. Hicks. As much as possible, sir. 

The Cuairman. They cannot work on that kind of figure in the 
Department. 

I will go along with you. I am for softening the impact too. 

Mr. Hicks. Since you raised that, may I read this resolution ¢ 

The Cuamrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hicks. This resolution was adopted by the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation in Charlotte, N. C., at its annual conven- 
tion. It has been endorsed by the Georgia delegation, as I under- 
stand it, and I believe it has the endorsement of the Virginia people, 
judging from what Mr. Davis just said: 

We recommend that any reduction in acreage from :the 1956 allotments be 
compensated for under the soil-bank program at the rate of 50 to 55 percent of 
the support price. 

The CuHarrman. I will go for that if you-can just get the Depart- 
ment to go for it. 

You man to pay them 50 to 55. percent of the support price or what 
they would have produced without that 20-percent, reduction ¢ 

Mr. Hicxs. I do not want to get.into this argument, There is a 
base corn allotment that is paid on whether you plant itor don’t plant 
it. There is a base wheat. allotment; as I understood. it, and I believe 
there is a base cotton allotment. If you. plant it below that base you 
get paid for that plus any addition] reduction, that. you. reduce, as I 
understand it, which’ I think would be just. as fair and,equitable to the 
tobacco growers as it is to the other basic.commodity. groups, 

The Cuarrman. You do agree that what we should de would be to 
insist upon more money being made available for the tobacco program 
in the soil-bank program? | 

Mr. Hicks. I do not only. agree, but the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau Federation agrees and.the 15-member committee agrees, in- 
cluding the representation of the warehouse group, .__- 

The CHarrMan.’ In other words, your group feels that, we should 
not only compensate the farmer for what he puts in the soil bank over 
and above the 20 percent; we should compensate him for what, he 
puts in within the 20 percent ? 

Mr. Hicks. If you are going to keep his economic level at some- 
where approaching what it was in\1956-you will have to do it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that.this,18 cents. which is now au- 
thorized for 1957 will bring about the 80,000 acres of participation 
that the Department anticipates will be accomplished ? 

Mr. Hicks. Unless the provisions are broadened. and the limitations 
that were stated this morning are eliminated to a considerable degree, 
it is my considered judgment that you will get. less than 3. percent. 

' The Cuarrman. Even if you spend all the money available ? 
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Mr. Hicks. I don’t know about the money. I don’t believe you 
would spend it under the terms that they propose to extend it at 18 
cents a pound at 3 percent. 

The Ov AIRMAN. They have another stumbling block; that 3 acres 
and 20 percent. 

I really thought it was 5 acres and 50 percent, but they say now it 
is 3 acres and 20 percent. 

Do you not think a 3-percent acre limitation should be eliminated 
so if a man wanted to put in more than that he could ¢ 

Mr. Hicks. I certainly do. 

The Cuamman. And you think that we will have to have an in- 
crease in the 18 cents per pound if we get anywhere near the reduction 
that is needed ? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. I do want to ask you one other thing. 

You are in favor of removing this 1-cent excise tax on cigarettes, 
are you not? 

Mr. Hicxs. Wholeheartedly. 

The CHarmman. And on the new varieties of tobacco, do you have 
any suggestion that you could make with regard to that problem ? 

Mr. Hicks, The committee adopted this resolution: 

To begin to correct the present situation we recommend that the Secretary 
of Agriculture deny supports on any varieties of tobacco yielding pale slick, 
starved, or neutral tobacco without flavor or aroma. 

The CHamman. Remove all price supports? 

Mr. Hicks. On any tobacco that produces that variety of tobaceo, 
sir. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, you are not selecting any particu- 
lar variety as being the one, and you are saying if it is worthless 
tobacco the Dep: urtment should not support the price of it? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. Excuse me. You want to finish your 
statement. 

Mr.. Hicks. There are two other points I would like to make and 
then Iam through. 

In keeping with the resolution which was adopted by the voting 
delegates of. the North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation at its 
annual meeting the resolution provided that the Department com- 
mittee confer with all of the research people in trying to ascertain 
some of the factors which contribute to our help to improve the de- 
sired qualities of tobacco that are now in demand. 

We hope to have a statement that we would like to file with the 
committee a little later which will be more compact and certainly 
more readable than what I have here with regard to the factors: 

This is my interpretation and we will get the actual corrected in- 
terpretation to the chairman of the committee in a day or two, 
but I think that the research people and these people were 
from Georgia, Florida, Virginia, North Carolina; and South Caro- 
lina have 3 or 4 points which I think they are in agreement upon: 

varieties producing the most acceptable body, flavor, and aroma are not 
the higher poundage-producing varieties. Wider spacing practices 
with heavy leaf count will not necessarily reduce your poundage yields 
per acre. Heavy fertilization with excess nitrogen tends to reduce the 
quality of the leaf and it becomes wasteful and unprofitable to growers. 
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On the positive side, good topping and suckering practices will in- 
crease the qualities of body, flavor, and aroma, and increase poundage 
yields and per acre value returns. 

Then the final point. As to the indicated proposals, if they do not 
tend to correct excess poundage production, lower quality, as indi- 
cated by the present market pattern of buying, nothing can be done 
in that field except to cut acreage. 

Then the committee is recommending that a plan of combination 
poundage and acreage be worked out which will be equitable and fair 
to all growers in all belts and put into effect in the crop year 1958. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hicks, let me ask you one question. 

Suppose we assume that a farmer, who by crossing new varieties, 
using a lot of water and a lot of fertilizer, is averaging 3,000 pounds 
to the acre right now, and there are men right in this room who 
have made an average of 3,000 pounds to an acre, Others in here 
made 2,500 pounds per acre. They probably have contributed to 
this supply of worthless tobacco which is now in stabilization. 

If you put it on a poundage basis from now on why are you not 
in effect rewarding those very people? You give him his allotment 
based on 3,000 pounds and you give me mine based on 1,200 pounds. 

Mr. Hicks. If you remember, Congressman, in spite of all the lying 
that we farmers did with regard to production when we were on a 
penne e basis, we finally got the thing sort of fairly equalized and 

have faith in believing that if we have to go to a poundage-acreage 
combination we will find a way to do it in fairness to the growers 
who contributed and those who irs stuck to the old varieties. 


The Cuarmman. In the doy. you were talking about we did not have 
1 


these varieties and farmers not produce 3,000 pounds to the acre. 

A manstold me in Rocky Mount that they had 8 acres of tobacco 
and he averaged 4,000 pounds to the acre. 

I do not know whether he is telling a lie about it or not. I did 
not ask him for it. He told me that. If he has made 4,000 pounds 
to the acre and you give him his 8 acres based on a ere yield 
certainly his land values are going to far exceed land value o 
any of his neighbors because of his acreage allotment and his poundage 
allotment. 

Mr. Hicks. I would venture to say that the new varieties that have 
vee Annona since 1953 have contributed greatly to these excessive 
yields. 

The Cuarrman. I think the record clearly shows that. 

Mr. Hicks. In each instance those varieties have not been acceptable 
to the new pattern of buying of both the domestic and the foreign 
companies. 

As evidence of that fact, look at what the actual purchases have been 
out of this year’scrop. You have 1,384 million pounds production and 
the disappearance is 1,275 million to 1,280 million pounds and they have 
only bought thus far somewhere between 1,050 million and 1,735 million 
pounds out of this crop, so evidently there is something wrong with the 
quality of tobacco that is being offered. 

The Cuamman. You can go right back to these figures that the 
Department gave us. 

n 1953 the poundage was 745 pounds, 

In 1954 it was 1,261 pounds. 
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Then it jumped up in 1955 and it jumped up in 1956. 

Mr. Hicxs. Those are the years in which the new varieties were 
introduced. 

cae Cuarrman. And these enormous yields have been brought 
about. 

Mr. Hicks. They have come from the new variety principally. 

The Cuamrman. Going back 10 years from 1954, the yield is just 
about the same year in and year out. 

I have had my fingers crossed on any poundage proposition or any 
spacing of plants. 

Mr. Hicks. So did we, but if you will take a lesson from Frank 
Ellis, I think he could convince you. He has a good sales talk on it 
and I think he could convince even you. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Before Mr. Hicks gets away let the record show that Mr. Hicks 
not only is the chairman of the 15-man Beltwide Committee but is 
the chairman of the North Carolina Farm Bureau, a 20-man tobacco 
committee, are you not ? 

Mr. Hicks. That is right. 

The CxHarrman. And director of the Flue-Cured Stabilization 
Corporation. 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And also a farmer. 

Mr. Hioxs. Yes, sir. That is what I depend on for a living. 

The Cuatrman. If you do not mind, we will hear Tom Allen from 
the grange. 

Do you want to make a statement right now ? 


This is Tom Allen, and he is a farmer, and are you the chairman 
of the tobacco committee of the North Carolina Grange ? 


STATEMENT OF TOM ALLEN, CHAIRMAN, TOBACCO COMMITTEE 
OF THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Attzn, Chairman of the tobacco committee of the North Caro- 
lina State Grange. 

We are definitely in accordance with the 20-percent reduction, and 
the State grange about a month ago at its meeting passed a resolution 
saying that the cut this year in our opinion diond be put in the soil 
bank. We are entitled to it and with the hardship it would bring 
on the small farmers all over the district by reducing that acreage as 
much as 20 percent they thought justified putting it in the soil bank. 

The Cuatrman, In other words, you agree with Mr. Hicks and his 
organization that the farmer who takes his 20-percent mandatory re- 
duction should be compensated by soil-bank funds? 

Mr. Atten. Yes. 

The CHamman. And then he should be paid for any additional 
acreage that he voluntarily puts in the bank. 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir, and we are definitely in favor of raising the 
payment to 25 cents a pound. That was in our resolution. 

e are of the opinion if it is not raised there will be mighty little 
put in the soil bank this coming year; practically none. 

The Cuatmrman. Are you, as a farmer, also in favor of removing 
this 1 penny tax on cigarettes / 


85272—57 5 
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Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. That was put on during an emergency and 
the emergency is over and it should come off. 

The Cuamman. What about these varieties, these worthless 
tobaccos ? 

Mr. Auten. We passed a resolution there requesting the Depart- 
ment to make whatever sacrifice is necessary to get rid of what they 
name ae tobacco stabilization now that nobody wants and is no good to 
anybody. 

The Cuamman. And what about the future production of that 
variety ? 

_ Mr. Auten. Use whatever method is needed to keep the balance in 


ine. 

Mr. Bass. I would like this gentleman to know that I intend to intro- 
duce a bill on the first day of the next session of Congress to carry 
out this principle of making soil-bank payments for mandatory cuts 
in all of the basic commodities in addition to voluntary cuts. 

Mr. Auuen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fred Royster. 

Mr. Royster is a tobacco warehouseman in North Carolina and he 
is from Henderson. He is president of the Bright Belt Warehouse 
Association. 

We are glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF F. S. ROYSTER, PRESIDENT, BRIGHT BELT 
WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, HENDERSON, N. C. 


Mr. Royster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Blitch, and members 
of the committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear at this hearing to state the 
official position of the Bright Belt Warehouse Association on the mat- 
ters now being considered by this committee. Taking them in the 
order that they were listed by the chairman on the agenda, with the 
quota for 1957 first, on November 3, we had a meeting of our board 
of governors and at that time adopted a resolution saying that we 
would support whatever cut was announced by the Department of 
Agriculture for the 1957 crop. 

he reason that we took that position at that time rather than 
naming a definite percentage cut that we recommended be effectuated 
as we had historically done was that we knew that the soil-bank pro- 
gram would enter into, or should enter into, production for 1957, but 
at that time the soil-bank program had not been formulated or an- 
nounced and we did not know to what extent it was anticipated that 
that would enter into it, so therefore in the light of that action, which 
was approved at the meeting of the board on this past Saturday, we 
are supporting the 20-percent mandatory reduction that has been 
announced. 

We, of course, would like to see the growers compensated by soil- 
bank payments if such are available or any amount of acreage that 
can be taken out in addition to the 20-percent reduction already 
announced, 

I expressed my opinion this morning, Mr, Chairman, as to the rate 
of soil-bank payments. I said at that time that I did not believe that 
18 cents a pound would take out a very large percentage of flue-cured 
tobacco in 1957. I said then and I reiterate now that in my opinion 
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it will depend to a very great extent on the terms that apply for a 
grower placing his tobacco in the soil bank as to what participation 
you will get at any rate of payment. ae 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, I mean to say by that that it is my 
opinion you will get a larger participation by the more growers that 
you make it available to, and that is to say, realizing the necessity of 
favian a minimum acreage that the program would apply to. 

I think that the minimum should be as small as practicable, 1 acre, 
and that above that, certainly in the initial go around, every grower 
should have an opportunity to put in the same percentage, whether he 
is a large grower or small grower. By doing that I think you will get 
a much fuller participation and it will result in taking out of more 
total acreage, and I think it will do less violence to your production 
areas. 

I can see the very definite possibility, under a program such as we 
had in 1956, with a 5-acre minimum or 50 percent of the allotment, 
in the areas with smaller allotments of throwing your production bal- 
ance considerably out of line. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Royster, you use the same figure there that I 
used, that is, 5 acres and 50 percent. We have just been told this 
morning it was 3 acres and 20 percent. 

Mr. Royster. The figure for 1956 was 5 acres, or 50 percent. The 
3 acres or 20 percent I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. You said that this thing should appeal to broad 
participation and by doing that, by changing that 3 acres or 20 percent, 
you should put it on a percentage of whatever a man has. 

Mr. Royster. The minimum in my een should be lacre. I think 
the minimum ought to be 1 acre and whatever—they have to take care 
of it, whether it is 5 percent or 8 percent or 10 percent. All growers 
should have an opportunity to participate in it. 

— CuarrMan. In other words, not let anybody put in less than an 
acre 

Mr. Royster. Not let anybody put in less than 1 acre. 

Mr. Bass. You are just talking about flue-cured now? 

Mr. Royster. Yes. 

The Cruarrman. You mean you are going to let a man put in 1 acre 
if that happens to be 25 percent. If a man has 40 acres you would let 
him put in 10 acres. 

Mr. Royster. That is right. Of course, that is related to the budg- 
etary situation and what can be done, but that is our thinking as to 
how the soil bank should supplement this program. 

I will say for the record here, Mr. Chairman, what I have said many 
times publicly during the time the soil bank program was being con- 
sidered and since its enactment; I am totally sympathetic with it. I 
do think there is a very substantial danger insofar as the tobacco pro- 
gram is concerned in using it other than as a supplemental measure 
for further reduction beyond the present provisions of the act; my 
reason for that being the fact that we have a 90-percent support price, 
the only one of the basic commodities that does have it, and I think that 
we have been compensated to some extent by having that, and in equity 
I think it should be used as a supplemental measure, but not to try to 
take all the reduction that may be necessary. 

Now, as to the third point, the varieties, Mr. Chairman, this is cer- 
tainly 1 of the 2 big cians facing the tobacco industry at this time. 
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As has been pointed out by the Chair on several occasions here today, 
our yield per acre stayed relatively constant for a 10-year period with 
no more variation than you would normally expect due to seasonal 
conditions. 

Beginning in 1955, which is the first year that these new varieties 
were grown, certainly on any extensive scale, we see what happened. 
It jumped up to 1,497, with 1,500 plus in 1956, and that is attributable 
to a sizable amount, not all, but to a sizable amount, of the increase 
in the surplus on hand which was already too high in 1954 and 1955 
before this took place. 

In addition to that, as has been stated here and is well known in the 
tobacco industry, it has resulted in the production of large quantities 
of tobacco that are undesirable insofar as market demands now 
indicate. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we think that the situation is so seri- 
ous that the action required indicates that it must be drastic. 

We think that the sounder approach to it is for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary, 
to issue an approved list of varieties that the Commodity Credit will 
support at 90 percent of parity and not put any support on varieties 
that are not on that list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know it has been said many times that you 
get certain kinds out of all grades of tobacco, but you get them in 
much smaller amounts. We never had any real difficulty in a sub- 
stantial way in the 30 years that I have been in the tobacco business 
with these so-called slick tobaccos until 1954 and 1955. 

It is true that you have some of the crops in varieties from year to 
year, but apparently the end result obtained in 1955 and 1956 indicates 
conclusively that they do come largely from these varieties. That 
has been my experience and observation on the markets all the way 
from Florida through Virginia, and we think unquestionably that this 
is a sound approach. 

It is the opinion of the members of our Board, which are from all 
of the five States—and all the States were represented on Saturday— 
and it is the unanimous opinion of that group that a simple reduction 
in the support price for those grades will not materially help the 
situation in 1957. 

The reason I think is this: In 1956 we agreed to the establishment of 
a new series of grades, 13 in number, to carry a double L designation 
to be supported at a lower support price than the corresponding grade 
without that designation. 

The designation, of course, supposedly was to identify these to- 
baccos. In the practical application that has in our opinion turned 
out to have been a mistake. There were many millions of pounds of 
those tobaccos that went in alone under straight grades. A relatively 
smal] seine of the crops was graded in those double L grades 
and when you look at it from a practical standpoint actually the only 
thing that the grader has to go on practically is color and the dividing 
line is so fine. I do not say this as intended criticism of the grading 
service. They approached the problem, I recall, a year ago with a 
great deal of reluctance. 

The officials of that organization saw the difficulties that could be 
involved and they were correct about it. It is the opinion of our 
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people that with the result this year the growers, if those tobaccos are 
supported in 1957, will run the risk and take the gamble of producing 
them in 1957. Many of them got by with them in 1956. 

The Cuarrmman. That would be so even if you reduce the support 
price to 50 percent, would it not? aE sgakgaws abi 

Mr. Roysrer. We think it would be. We do not think it is going 
to materially retard the production of those tobaccos. We think the 
only way to do it is as I have already su : 

Mr. McMuuan. Mr. Royster, I have heard many people talking 
about this Bright leaf tobacco. Just what objection do the companies 
have to this tobacco? I am wondering is it because it is heavy and 
they have to pay a little more? 

Mr. Royster. Mr. McMillan, I think that there are several answers. 
or I will have to make several statements to answer your question, an 
I think I should start with this: It has been my experience and ob- 
servation, and I think it is generally agreed in the tobacco trade, that 
these tobaccos do not have the aroma and flavor that the old-line 
tobaccos have. I think in the very breeding of them it was intended 
that they should not have, and I say this just simply to keep the record 
straight. When those tobaccos were bred we were being told that 
they wanted tobacco with less nicotine, as you well know. 

Mr. McMiixan. Yes. 

Mr. Royster. That is what they wanted. Now without any warning 
the pattern toa very great extent has had certainly well known changes. 
One reason for those changes is filter tip cigarettes enter into it in 
my opinion. I think what has recently been referred to as new 
manufacturing techniques—and that is a good dignified name for it— 
has had a much larger effect on the change in the buying pattern for 
the domestic than even the filter-tip cigarettes have, so there is no 
substantial market demand for the tobaccos at this time and I do not 
see that there will be in 1957. 

Mr. McMiiian. One more question. 

This is more or less a personal question. Do you know who is 
responsible for having the German Government write a letter over 
here stating that they did not want that type of tobacco? 

Mr. Royster. I do not know of my own knowledge, no sir. 

Mr. McMiutxan. That letter came last year and I understood that not 
a pound of that tobacco had arrived in Germany at the time the letter 
was written and I wonder who was the author of that letter. I have 
a suspicion it was an American. 

Mr. Royster. I do not know. I can assure you I was not a party 
to anything concerned with it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Royster, let me ask you about these varieties. 

You said you had the feeling that the Department should establish 
certain definite grades. 

Mr. Royster. Definite varieties. 

The Cuarmman. All right. I can see how they can establish grades, 
but how can they establish varieties which can be recognized on the 
auction warehouse floor when the head of the leaf department of one 
of the test companies has told me that if you cultivate 139 like 
it should be cultivated and top it as it should be topped, there is not 
a man on the market that can tell it is 139 or what variety it is. 

Mr. Roysrer..My own thinking as to the practical application of 
the proposal, Congressman, would be that the approved varieties 
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would be issued. The grower is required to certify that he had planted 
from among those varities and if he did not so certify he would be 
given a zero excess percentage cost which would mean he would not 

e eligible for price supports. 

The Cuarrman. I saw farmers who had type 139 on the tobacco 
warehouse floor, and I knew it was 139. They were stalking up and 
down, saying, “Boys, I haven’t any 139 on my farm.” 

Mr. Royster. I think this, though, Congressman, and I am sure 
I heard that a hundred times to every time you heard it once during 
the marketing season, but I think when you approach it from this 
praise action that we are not going to support it the situation will 

taken care of. As I said a moment ago, if you support them at all 
I do not think you will have any deterring factor by reducing the 
support price. I think if you require the grower to certify that he 
is planting his crop from approved varieties that it can be administered 
successfully. 

The Cuamman. I am afraid you are getting into the field of legis- 
lation because there is nothing in the law that contemplates the certifi- 
cation by the producer as to the variety he plants. There is no way 
you could force him to disclose his variety and I am afraid we get into 
egal complications when we talk about this subject with regard to 
tobacco because tobacco is the only commodity that has a mandatory 
price support. 

The law says when the farmers have approved in referendum the 
acreage marketing allotment quotas as announced by the Secretary that 
tobacco shall be supported at 90 percent. The Government does not 
say my tobacco should be supported at 90 and your tobacco or some- 
body else’s at 55 percent. Instead, it says 90 percent. When the 
Department drafts a regulation they have to check with the law and 
I am afraid when you try to check that variety regulation with the 
letter and spirit of the law you are getting into trouble. 

Mr. Royster. Of course, I am not in a position to answer that ques- 
tion. I had understood that a similar approach had been taken to 
at least one other commodity. 

The Cuarrman. Then, if. you do not mind pausing just for a minute, 
What do you legal fellows say about that? Do you think you could 
deal with peanuts or some other commodity in a manner different from 
what you could in dealing with tobacco? It does not say I cannot 
grow 139 or Hicks. 

Mr. Suutman. The authority to make adjustments in the support 
price for any commodity for which price support is mandatory is 
contained in section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and I might 
read it to you so you will know what it is. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Suvutman. (reading) : 

Appropriate adjustments may be made in the support price for any commodity 
for differences in grade, type, staple, quality, location, and other factors. Such 
adjustments shall, so far as practicable, be made in such manner that the average 
support price for such a commodity ‘will on the basis of anticipated incidence 
of such factors be equal to the level of support terms as provided in this Act. 

The Cuarreman. Do you think using the word “type” in there would 
give you the right to do it? 

Mr. Suvutman. I think that that section, Mr. Cooley, gives us author- 
ity clearly to make adjustments in the support price to reflect those 
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factors ‘that normally enter into the: commercial value of the 
commodity. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but if I have a low grade of 
tobacco, I am still entitled to 90 percent of the low grade. 

Mr. Suutman. No, no. We do not set supports by types or grades. 
We set a support for flue-cured tobacco. Then we set up a schedule 
of support rates which, assuming that the entire crop goes under loan, 
will result in a weighted average loan equal to the 90 percent of parity. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if I have one grade of to 
selling at 60 cents I get support at 90 percent of the 60-cent price? 

Mr. Sxutman. In the main. 

The Cuarrman. You could not be exact, but that is what you are 
shooting for? 

Mr. Suutman. Most of the adjustments that are made in the sup- 

rt price are adjustments which are for the purpose of reflecting 

ifferences in market value. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. This would have to be on the floor; would it not? 

Mr. Suutman. I do not think there is any doubt as to the authority 
of the Department in establishing the support price for any variety 
of tobacco to discount that price to reflect its commercial value in 
relation to the commercial value of other varieties of tobacco. 

The Cuamman. Suppose I have a grade of tobacco that everybody 
knows is worth 60 cents. I want the support price on that. I am 
entitled to 90 percent of the price on that; am I not? 

Mr. SHutMAN. No; not necessarily. We start out with a level 
at which we propose to support the price of flue-cured tobacco; that 
is 90 percent of parity. 

The CHarrman. And that is all flue-cured tobacco without regard 
to variety ? 

Mr. SHutmMAn. Yes. 

The Caarrman. Without regard to grades? 

Mr. SxHutman. Now, the qualities and varieties within hat are 
supported at various rates. In establishing those rates the factor, 
I understand, that is weighted most is commeicial value, the market 
payee of the particular quality of variety of tobacco in relation to the 
others. 

The CHarrman. Leveling it off at 90 percent across the board? 

Mr. SHutman. Yes; to the extent you discount one variety neces- 
sarily you must add to the support price of the other because the 
entire schedule is mageined to weight out at 90 percent of parity. 

The Cuamman. You have not actually been providing the proper 
support because you have not averaged out the 90-percent price on 
the floor. 

Mr. Suutman. The support applies to the crop and if we come up 
with a support level which is calculated so that it is applied to the 
entire crop, it would result in a weighted average loan, and then I 
think we will have met the requirements of the law. 

The CHarrman. You are going far afield and I am at fault. 

Coming back to Mr. Royster’s suggestion, you do say then that you 
a at establish grades by varieties? Ton establish grades by 
quality 
_ Mr. Smutman. I think our support rates may reflect differences 
in commercial value of varieties as well as quality. 
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The Cuarrman. You could not go out and pick out 144 or 140, or 
139 and say “This is an outlawed tobacco” ? 

Mr. Suutman, If pale slick tobacco has a very low commercial 
value I think our support rate can reflect that situation. 

The Carman, But you do not refer to it by variety; you refer 
to it by the quality ? 

Mr. Suutman. We have to be able to identify the variety in order 
to apply the support price rate. 

The Cuarrman. You know you cannot identify the variety because 
the evidence before this committee shows it. 

What I am thinking about is the possibility of some controversies. 
If you start to name tobacco by variety you are going to get into 
trouble and you are going to get into controversies. I think most of 
the people here probably are in favor of outlawing this pale worthless 
tobacco. How can you outlaw it except by putting the price support 
down to nothing without regard to variety, just put it down there, 
whether it is Hicks, Gold Dollar, or what ever it is. Let us finish it. 
You are in the tobacco section. You cannot establish, can you, Mr. 
Williams, a support price based on varieties? It has to be based on 
grade, is that it 

Mr, Wuasams. Mr. Chairman, I understood that it had been done 
on ee and to some extent on 20 varieties of wheat. 

he CHamman. You can do that because that is not under a man- 
datory price support of 90 percent. 

Mr. BwosseAs. I do not think there is any limitation in the law, 
Mr. Cooley, against taking into account variety in fixing support 
rates. It may bea practicable problem. 


The Cuatrman. It may be under the language that you read be- 


cause it said “type.” You might interpret “type” to mean variety. 

Mr. Suutman. It ends up with other factors too, so there is a vast 
clause at the end. 

Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we realize full well 
that that suggestion is drastic, but at the same time, as I have already 
indicated, from the experience that we have had in practical applica- 
tion of the selling of the 1956 crop and from the experience that the 
growers had we simply do not believe that you can achieve the de- 
sired results in a piece meal fashion or by lowering the support 

rice. 
. The Cuareman. I might agree with the objective that you have in 
mind, but suppose IT mix up my crop and I have half of the Hicks 
and half of the 139 mixed together. You cannot come along and tell 
me it is all 139. I say this is a Cooley Special or something. 

Mr. Royster. I think that the only answer to that is what we are 
suggesting : that there be an approved variety list. 

e Cuatrman. Then you won’t be recognizin proRre 

Mr. Royster. I could not agree with that and pygee say in my 
opinion sometimes such a thing as pro s in wrong di- 
rection and I think we have definitely done that in 1955 and 1956. 

The Carman. I am not going to blame all. our trouble on the 
research. I know when our tobacco was falling down and our people 
were in distress we were providing more money for research and all 
these specialists were putting forth untiring efforts to develop a resist- 
ant type tobacco and they came up with a resistant t and they 
still say if the farmers will use it as it was intended to be used and 
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to top it as intended to be topped, that it will not be worthless. We 
did not retard research and we have to be prepared to meet these 
diseases and insects. 

Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairman, I certainly did not mean to imply 
that I had any lack of appreciation for research. I certainly do not. 
I know if it had not been for research we would be out of growing 
flue-cured tobacco before this time, but I do say that sometimes re- 
search may take the wrong road and there are, so I am told by the 
research people, varieties of resistant tobaccos, to Black Shake and 
wilt, which do possess flavor, body, and aroma, but we might as well 
face the thing realistically. The fact that these varieties yield so 
much more than the old line varieties, and it has resulted in not only 
people with the diseased land planting them, but many, many growers 
and thousands of them that do not ev diseased land are planting 
them, and unless something drastic is done it is my opinion and the 
opinion of our board of governors that there will be an even larger 
percentage planted in 1957 than there was in 1956, because in spite 
of the fact that a very great percentage of them were going under 
loan, as Congressman Bonner said, the growers that did not plant 
them took a financial loss on the 1956 crop. 

Mr. Assrrr. Let me butt in just a mmute. I am sorry I did not 
hear all you said, but. I want to see if I understand your position in 
regard to what Mr. Cooley was interrogating you about. As I under- 
stand it, what you are saying is that this particular type, whatever 
you want to call it, does not have the aroma and taste and that it 
1s what we need? 

Mr. Royster. That is my honest opinion. 


The CuHarrman. I have never been on Mr. Coakley’s farm, but I 
bet you that Mr. Coakley can produce this 139 and mark it and put it 
on a warehouse floor and there is not a buyer in the market can tell 
it from some other “sagen I get that from the head of the leaf de- 

e 


partment of one of the great manufacturers. 

Mr. Royster. Let me say this, Mr. Chairman. I am not talking 
about any one variety. There are a number of varieties of tobacco 
ee a tendency to produce this kind of tobacco that we are talk- 
i ut. 

am talking about them in toto and there are a number of them 
that are produced by other breeders than the one that you referred to. 

The Cuamman. The head of the Leaf Tobacco at R. J. Reynolds 
told me that. He said that the 200,000 tons you have in storage 
would be worthless and he said any other would be worthless if grown 
the same way in 1957. 

We have some experts in here. We will hear from them in a 
minute. 

Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if you try to apeconch 
this problem by simply reducing the level of a grade basis that you 
are going to support those tobaccos on I will predict now that you 
will have a chaotic situation in the marketing of the 1957 crop. 

The Cuatrrman. You think the Department should absolutely have 
_ eapenet price for this worthless tobacco? I do not care what you 
call it. 

Mr. Roysrsr. I certainly do think so and I think another precedent 
in it is this: They do not support certain grades of tobacco. They 
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grade in those and several other grades and do not support them 
now. 

If you will approach it from this realistic drastic action you will 
get rid of it. 

If you do not do it you are not going to get rid of it. And in Mrs, 
Bltich’s State, they are going to plant a lot of it if you do not really get 


in, 

Mrs. Burreu. They would have by this time if I had not begged 
them not to, but play fair and get the right grade on the market. 

Mr. Royster. tT cores with you there. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, of course, on the cigarette tax, we are opposed 
to that. We appeared in opposition to it when it was sioaae We 
appeared at every opportunity we have had since to urge its removal. 
And we are very much in favor of the removal of the 1-cent package 
tax. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Royster, did your group consider anything in 
addition to the acre reduction in trying to work out this solution? 

Mr. Royster. Yes, sir, we did, Mr. Bonner. We considered it at 
the November 3 meeting and came up with the recommendation that 
a spacing regulation be provided. We thought that would reduce 
poundage some, and we thought it would improve quality quite a 
great deal. 

We later found that apparently, and in line with the statement of the 
gentleman from the Solicitor’s Office here this morning, that could 
not be done without legislation. We do not think that anything re- 
quiring a referendum among the growers should take place for the 
1957 crop. 

Mr. Bonner. Did your group reach a determination whether or 
not if something in addition to poundage was not done, the program 
might be further jeopardized ? 

Mr. Royster. No, sir. The group has not reached that determi- 
nation, Congressman. It is my opinion, and I think the record pretty 
clearly shows it, that until 1955 your acreage program was worki 
very satisfactorily, and the fact that it did not work in 1955 sdk 
1956 is common knowledge to everybody in-this room. And we do 
not think that we should abandon or change that proposal until we 
have exhausted all remedies to change the situation that created the 
conditions under which it is not working. And quite frankly, sir, in 
my opinion, unless something can be done in connection with the 
manufacture of cigarettes, unless something can be done in con- 
nection with the varieties of tobacco or types of tobacco or kinds of 
tobacco we have been growing in 1955 and 1956, I think that we are 
in a hopeless situation. 

Mr. Bonner. Will the program then continue to get further into 
ey anaes therg is something done about supporting these 
offgrades 

Mr. Royster. I think it will, Congressman. 

Mr. Fountain. I gather, Mr. Royster, that your recommendation as 
to classifying according to variety is really an alternative proposal 
to the use of poundage reduction plus acreage reduction? 

Mr. Royster. Oh, no. I don’t’ think, myself, Con an, that 
whether you had the acreage program which you do have for 1957, 
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or the combination poundage-acreage program, such as it is planned, 
in effect in 1957, I don’t think it will affect the total pounds of to- 
bacco grown any at all. Because the grower, under the combination 
acreage-poundage proposal could sell all he grew in 1957. And I do 
not suppose that many growers even went out and planted an acre 
of tobacco that he didn’t make all on it he could make. 

I think you would come out volumewise with the same amount. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you not think, ultimately, if the situation con- 
tinues as it is at least for the purpose of eliminating this continual re- 
duction in small farmers, we are going to have to get to an acreage- 
plus-poundage proposition ? 

Mr. Roysrer. That may be, Congressman. Of course, when you 
talk about freezing and cutting acreages, when you look at the record, 
what the grower, regardless of size, is interested in is gross and net in- 
come. And the history of it has been that when we took reductions to 
bring supply in line with demand, we did not suffer a decline in gross 
or net income. 

For example, in 1948, we made 228 million pounds less tobacco than 
we made in 1947. But the 1948 crop brought more money to the 
growers than the 1947 crop. 

And I cite you what happened in Kentucky, when they started out 
to bring supply and demand into line in the last 2 years. In my 
honest opinion, if in 1957 something can be done about these high- 
yield, undesirable tobaccos, we will see the production per acre come 
back in line, and I think you will be surprised at the position that we 
can be in a year from today. 

Now, I do want to sa y this, and I want this in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, as the position of our board on this acreage-poundage thing. 

We are of the opinion that if and when an acreage-poundage pro- 
posal is effectuated, it should be not included in the base period the 
years after 1954. In other words, 1955 and 1956, in the interest of 
equity, ought not to be in there. 

The people who grew the undesirable types in 1955, of course, built 
their poundage up. We think it would be grossly inequitable, and 
we would be unalterably opposed to including those years after 1954 
in the acreage-poundage formula. 

Mr. Fountarn. Unless you do that, you are rewarding the people 
who got us into trouble. 

The Cuarrman. You are rewarding the people to some extent who 

ot us into the condition we are in today, nat cannot think of any- 
thing that would be more inequitable than that. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you know of anyone, the experts or otherwise, 
who would be able to express an opinion reasonably approximating 
the poundage that 1 acre of tobacco will grow? 

r. Royster. Congressman, I am not qualified to answer that ques- 
tion. I have been growing tobacco and have seen it growing for a 
long time now. I think, with the average conditions now with the 
old-line varieties and with all except these unusually high yielding 
varieties, my own opinion is that 1,300 or 1,400 pounds is what you 
could expect in 1957. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprrr. Anyone who has a plane or train schedule should pro- 
ceed now, I believe. 
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The Cuairman. Would you and Mr. Weeks want to make a brief 
statement now ¢ 

Mr. Floyd, I would like the record to state what your position is. 
You are on the committee, for one thing. 


STATEMENT OF E. Y. FLOYD, MEMBER OF 20-MAN FARM BUREAU 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, AND 15-MAN COMMITTEE OF BELTWIDE 
FLUE CURED COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fioyp. Yes, sir; I am on the 15-man committee, and Mr. Hicks 
made the statement that we concur in. 

The CHarrman. That is the 15-man area committee ? 
- Fioyp. The Farm Bureau. The 15-man committee is for the 

ts. 

The Cuatrman. Are you on both? 

Mr. Fioyp. Both; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Both the beltwide committee and the Farm Bu- 
reau committee ? 

Mr. Fioyp. And the statement was made by Mr. Weeks. 

The Cuamman. And he is also a tobacco farmer himself; Mr. 
Weeks, of Stabilization. 

Give him your name and title. 


STATEMENT OF L. T. WEEKS, GENERAL MANAGER, TOBACCO 
STABILIZATION CORP. 


Mr. Weeks. I am L. T. Weeks, general manager of the Tobacco 
Stabilization Corp. 

The Cuamman, Mr. Weeks, if the chairman will permit me, I will 
do this to try to expedite the matter. You are in accord with this 
20-percent reduction; are you not? 

Mr. Weeks. Yes, sir; I am. 

The Cuairman. Are you likewise in accord with the idea of increas- 
ing the soil-bank payments to the tobacco farmers so as to bring a 
broader participation in the soil-bank proposal ? 

Mr. Werks. Yes, sir. ; 

The Cuarmman. Are you also in favor of removing this 1 cent excise 
tax on cigarettes ? 

Mr. Werxs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, on the question of varieties, you have charge 
of the program through which the price-support program is made 
available to farmers? You estimate that you have about 200,000 
pa of this white slick tobacco as it has been referred to in these 

earings ? 

Mr. Weeks. No, sir. We estimate—the best we can determine it is 
about 150 million, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarreman. Have you any way of estimating about how much 
was produced during the current year in the whole area? 

Mr. Weeks. About how much was produced ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Weeks. No, sir, anything I may say would be a wild guess. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I raised that question is that I had 
heard that the Stabilization Corporation has only acquired about 
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one-half of the white slick tobacco without aroma, and that the com- 
panies had inadvertently purchased the other half, because they could 
not recognize it on the warehouse floor. 

Mr. Werks. I think what you say about both companies and Stabi- 
lization getting some of it is true, butas to the differential, I am 
unable to say. 

The Cuamman. You do know the companies did buy some of it? 

Mr. Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And you do not know how much of it they bought? 

Mr. Werks. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Well, now, I will ask you this question, on varie- 
ties. Do you agree with these other men who testified here 
that the Department should do something to discourage the produc- 
tion of worthless grades of tobacco? 

Mr. Weeks. Very definitely so. If we do not, I can see nothing 
but a continuous piling up of this type of tobacco into the stocks of the 
Stabilization Corporation. 

The Cuarrman. You estimate that at the end of the season you will 
have about 700 million pounds of tobacco in the Stabilization 
Corporation ? 

Mr. Weeks. We now have practically that already, plus what we 
will receive for the remainder of this marketing season. I estimate 
that we will have somewhere around seven to ten hundred million 
pounds by the end of this marketing season. 

The Cuarmman. As I understand it, under the proposal we had in 
1956, we only reduced the acreage 110,000 acres. 

Mr. Werxs. I didn’t understand you. 

The CHatrman. We only reduced acreage 110,000 acres. We 
reduced it from 990,000 in 1955 to 880,000 in 1956, or a reduction of 
110,000 acres. 

Mr. Weexs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And in those 2 years North Carolina came out in 
1956 with an average of 1,740 pounds per acre, as against an average 
of 1,573 pounds. 

Mr. Weexs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So we did not make any reduction in the surplus 
in 1956, but added to the surplus. 

Mr. WEEKS. Asa matter of fact, at the end of 1956 marketing season 
Stabilization will have in its stock more than a hundred billion; pounds 
of tobacco more than it had at the conclusion of the 1955 marketing 
season. 

The Cuarrman. Last year when we had a reduction of only 12 per- 
cent you and Mr. Hicks and Mr. Royster and quite a number of the 
other farmers advocated an increase in the 12 percent, because you 
saw what the situation was at that time, and the year before that we 
only had a 5-percent reduction ; was it not? 

Mr. Weexs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in the last 10 years if we had taken the 
reductions that the figures indicated we should have taken we would 
propel not be in the situation in which we are in now. 

5 Woes I think it would definitely have been some help in that 
Heating 

Mr. McMiiuan. You a also there would be a lot of different 

numbers of farmers today 
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Mr. Werks. That is something I could not say whether there would 
or would not. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is a very pertinent observation Mr. 
McMillan has made. 

Does anyone have any figures indicating how many farmers went 
off the tobacco farms last year ? 

Mr. Werks. I do not have. 

The Cuarrman. Somebody in the Bureau? Someone should have 
that. How about it, Mr. Tadd? 

Mr. Tapp. All of our figures are on the number of allotments, Mr. 
Cooley. We do not have any figures on the number of sharecroppers 
or the number of families per farm. There has been no significant 
change in the number of farms that have tobacco allotments. 

The Cuarrman. It was pointed out that 9,000 farmers would be on 
the highways looking for jobs if that happened. 

Mr. Weeks. You always hear that, of course, when you hear about 
a reduction. 

The CuarrMan. It was published in the paper that we were going 
to have 5,000 farmers out on the roads looking for jobs. 

Mr. Weeks. I notice in 1938 they said there were going to be 30,000 
out on the road, and that did not happen. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you any figures on South Carolina ? 

Mr. McMirxan. You would find a lot of empty tenant houses. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand it we had 500,000 farmers go off 
the farms in the last 3 years. Do you have any recommendation as 
to these varieties, as to fo the Department might better discourage 
some of these objectionable varieties ? 

Mr. Weexs. Mr. Chairman, I could only give you my personal 
opinion about that. Unless the support price is done completely away 
with on these varieties, I cannot see anything, with the attitude of 
the producers as it is at the present time, except to take a gambling 
chance and produce anyway in the face of what has transpired in 
the past. Even if support prices are reduced substantially, I think that 
would not eliminate a substantial quantity of their kind of tobacco 
from coming into the stocks of the Stabilization Corporation. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Royster, I believe, advocated no support at all. 

Mr. Weeks. If that could be done that is the best approach I can 
see to it at the moment. 

Mr. Azsprrr. You mean as to type? 

Mr. Werks. I am not making my statement as to any specific va- 
rieties, but a kind of tobacco with the specific characteristics of 
the undesirable nature. 

Mr. McMitzian. How would you feel about legislation being en- 
acted to compel your organization to sell all your tobacco to foreign 
countries and not any at all in this country ? 

Mr. Weeks. I do not think that would be very practical. 

Mr. McMizan. Do you think we should permit the American com- 
panies to use this undesirable tobacco when they refuse to purchase it 
on the warehouse floor? 

Mr. Weeks. As I understand the record now, Mr. McMillan, over 
a period of years about a third, on the average, of our tobacco goes 
into foreign markets and the other third here? 


Now, with regard to the stocks that Stabilization has handled, 58 
percent of what we have handled over the period of years has gone 
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into foreign-trade channels, and the other 30 to 40 percent has gone 
into domestic channels, or approximately that, as best we can 
determine. 

Mr. McMiayn. I understand that most of these countries are not 
financially able to buy the tobacco unless we can sell at a cheaper rate. 

Mr. Weeks. We have this situation: We definitely have substantial 
stocks of tobacco in the stocks of Stabilization that are not tradi- 
tionally export-type tobacco. 

Mr. Aspitr. Congressman Bolton of Ohio will inquire. 

Mr. Bouton. I wanted to direct an inquiry to the question of these 
stocks of the white slick tobacco. 

As I recall this morning President Darr of the Darr-Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. states that you have about 200 million pounds. You 
state the quantity is somewhat less than that. 

It seems to me that that supply of more or less worthless tobacco 
hangs as somewhat of a weight over the tobacco-price structure. And 
I am wondering if there is any way to get rid of that. 

Mr. Darr suggested that it could be burned. I am wondering if it 
could be used for insecticides or some other purpose. 

What is your thought on that? Is there any way to get rid of this 
worthless tobacco which you are holding ? 

Mr. Weeks. First I want to say that I am not a chemist, and from 
a layman’s point of view, if I understand the tobacco that goes into 
insecticides, it is of a much higher nicotine content than this type of 
tobacco would be. 

I have this feeling about the disposition of that tobacco. I have 
a full appreciation of the statement made by Mr. Darr regarding it. 
But, on the other hand, it is my best judgment and opinion that if 
the supply is nearer in line with demand, there is a place in the 
tobacco trade for this tobacco without making a total loss in the final 
analysis. 

Mr. Exxis. If you do not keep adding to it. 

Mr. Weeks. If you do not keep adding to it. 

Mr. Bass. Does it not tend to depress the price of tobacco? Asa 

eneral thing, when we have a surplus of any commodity that surplus 
fas a depressing effect on the price of the commodity concerned. 

Mr. Weeks. A surplus of any kind will, Mr. Congressman, I think. 
In my opinion, that is right. And, of course, this has an unfavorable 
reaction on the market. Yet, on the other hand, there are substantial 

uantities of the 700 million, I am sure, 500 to 750 million pounds of 
that tobacco, that is a desirable and usable type of tobacco as we have 
knownthat type of tobacco over the period of years. 

Mr. Botron. What I was speaking about was this so-called worthless 
tobacco Mr. Darr mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Weeks. That is true. It has some unfavorable reactions, as I 
said a moment ago, on the market. But at the same time, those of us 
who have had some responsibility in administering the price support 
program feel that we should continue in our endeavors to keep it on 
a businesslike basis and continue to operate it without a loss to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The CuHarmman. Well, you are certainly going to have to sustain the 
loss on this white tobacco if you hold on to it, are you not? 

Mr. Werks. I go back to my statement I made a moment ago, 
Mr. Cooley; that in my opinion, if we can get supply in line with 
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demand and something can be devised where we will discontinue re- 
ceiving it, it can be funneled off without loss. 

Sy But if the producer knows that he is going to continue? 

Mr. Weeks. A certain amount is going to continue to keep coming 
into the hands of Stabilization. 

I think there is a way that we could work it off gradually. I do not 
think it could be done overnight, or quick, but I think it can be done 
over a period of time. 

The Cuarrman, You are strongly in favor of increasing the soil 
bank payments? Otherwise we are never going to get out of trouble 
with this kind of a proposal. 

Mr. Werks. Very definitely. 

Mr. Bass. Would you be in favor of payment for mandatory cuts? 

Mr. Weeks. I think the circumstances are such that we need to cut 
whatever we can get out of the soil bank. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Weeks. 

Is there anyone else that has to catch a train or plane at the present 
time ? 


STATEMENT OF DORSEY MATTHEWS, MEMBER, 15-MAN BELTWIDE 
COMMITTEE, STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Marruews. My name is Dorsey Matthews. 

Mr. Chairman, as for my qualifications, I am a member of this 15- 
man beltwide committee. I am chairman of our State Farm Bureau 
Commodity Conference on Tobacco. I am at present a State senator 
in Georgia. And above all, I am a dirt farmer. In other words, I 
harvest tobacco myself. I am out there on the farm myself continually 
during the operations of my farm. 

I am from Georgia. I believe I said that. And our position in 
Georgia is this, and I would like to make this statement, and I am 
going to touch on some other things. 

Our position in Georgia, as far as our Georgia farmers are con- 
cerned, is this: We in Georgia do not feel that we are responsible to 
any great extent for this oversupply of tobacco that is now lying in 
Stabilization. We, through our extension program, as Mrs. Blitch 
has just said, through speaking all over the tobacco areas, myself and 
others, have educated our farmers not to grow these undesirable 
varieties. We have named them. We have pinpointed them. We do 
not hestate to call them by name. We know what they are. And this 
thing of saying that you can’t identify them is poppycock..«For we 
can certainly identify them in Georgia. And the Pederal aders 
identified them down there also, and the companies identifi em. 

If the company buyers can identify them, certainly every one else 
can identify them that are trying to identify them. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think you can walk on a warehouse floor 
in Rocky Mount and Greenville and identify all the piles? 

Mr. Marrnews. I can identify the neutral tobaccos. I can’t variety 
te variety. But I can pick up a piece and chew it and tell. 

What we are speaking of is undesirable varieties, those that don’t 
have flavor or aroma or taste. 

The Cuarrman. I suppose the Government have their expert buy~’ 
ers out. there. 
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Mr. Marruews. And as nearly as possible they are identifying 
them. I am talking about our Georgia tobacco situation. I am not 
saying as to North onlen or Virginia. 

he Cuarrman. What is your yield per acre? 

Mr. Marruews. 1,447 pounds, I believe, or thereabouts, per acre. 

We are 300 pounds under North and South Carolina, approximately 
800 pounds per acre. 

Now, this 20 percent. cut relative to our Georgia farmer—well, he 
is already i in debt, head over heels in debt. And with this 20 

nt ety or one-fifth of his production or his income taken away 
om him, he is going to be a disaster victim. That is the situation 
that exists. 

We are heartily in favor, very much in favor, of what you proposed 
this morning, increasing soil bank payments. We feel that is the 
only way the Georgia farmer can exist. For one-third of his income 
in the tobacco growing areas is from tobacco. Over one-third of his 
income is from tobacco. 

And as for the planting of 139 or 140 or 244 or these undesirable 
varieties, less than 1 percent was planted in Georgia this past year. 
But if something is not done toward the support of these undesirable 
varieties, at least half or three-fourths of the Georgia crop will be in 
those varieties this coming year. We are now planting our beds. 
And unless we can get something definite out of Washington or from 
rene research people saying or pinpunine the varieties that should 

planted, we are going to be planting a lot of tobacco in Georgia in 
another year that is not desirable and that will add to this tremendous 
burden we are now laboring under. 

Our Georgia farmers are just humans like everybody else. They 
want to make every dollar per acre they can. 

The Cuamman. Education or no education? 

Mr. Marruews. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, they can produce it in Georgia. With irrigation, we 
are in a position to irrigate three-fourth of the Georgia tobacco crops 
down there next year. They are not only able to do it but they are 


cong to do it. 

e have the best tobacco land in existence. We have plenty of ro- 
tation. We can produce it unlimitedly. But we are looking at this 
tobacco business from an overall standpoint, and there has to be some- 
thing done from an overall standpoint. 

We are ready in Georgia to accept what was to be done about it. 
We feel like we are being penalized. We feel we have to take the 
same cuts everybody else is. But we are in the position that some 
others are here today, that we feel something should be done from this 
ne up here to help us out in this economic situation and we are now 
acing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Georgia farmer has planted his beds now, 
and we feel that the Department here should say what they are going 
to do about support of these undesirable farmers, and at once. We 
cannot wait for them next spring to be saying something about it, 
because we are right now in the process of fixing our beds ont planting. 
If we wait until January or February it is too late. They will al 
ready have their beds planted. 

Tam heartily in favor and the whole farm area of Georgia is heartily 
in favor of taking supports away from these undesirable varieties. 

85272576 
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And I think that we can ask our Extension Service, our research peo- 
ple, to pinpoint them and to give us a list of those that are desirable. 
And I feel like our farmers in Georgia are going to comply with it. 
I do not believe we will have 1 percent of those people down there, 
if we are given notice enough ahead of time so that they will know 
what we are doing, that Will go out and plant those varieties that are 
not acceptable. We are trying to do the right ae in vere ace 

The Cuatrman. How much of the bad varieties did you plant this 

ear ? 

x Mr. Martrnews. Less than 1 percent. And on top of that, Mr. 
Chairman, of the 7.42 percent that went into Stabilization from 
Georgia, 20 million pounds came down from South and North Caro- 
lina on our Georgia markets and we got credit for it. We do not 
blame those farmers in North Carolina for bringing it down there 
and selling it. We do not blame them at all. They can sell it loose 
leaf down there and get rid of those old washout trashy lugs. We 
do not blame them. We understand their position. They are farm- 
ers just like we are. But there has to be something done about this 
situation, and we in Georgia are ready to endorse the acreage-pound- 
age proposition if it is necessary, provided we can get back this 20 
percent cut. We cannot live with the 20 percent cut. 

The Cuatrman. You lived with a 27 percent cut in 1948 and sold 
the crop for more than you did in 1949. 

Mr. Marruews. I was fixing to say: Unless our total price per 

und can be increased steadily. If it stays at the present level our 

armers are going to be in a disastrous position. 

Mr. McMitxian. What good is a high price for tobacco if you do 
not have any acres? 

Mr. Marruews. That is true, too. We do not have many acres. 
We are not arguing the poundage proposition, but—we do not want 
it, but we are ready to accept it. 

The Cuarrman. We all get excited about a 20 percent cut; in the 
year 1947—if you look at this record and take it home and study it—— 

Mr. Marruews. I am quite familiar with the record. 

The Cuarman. I am not going to swear it is true, but the Depart- 
ment brought these figures up here, and I assume they are correct. 
And I think that the production has been remarkably stable, and the 

rice has been remarkably stable, for the last 5 years, prior to 1955. 

hen it got out of line for the first time in 1955. 

Mr. Marruews. What got us out of line, Mr. Chairman? Let’s 
analyze that. 

The Cuamman. Because you did not get a reduction in acreage in 
the first place. 

Mr. Marruews. Is it not a fact that we produced these undesirable 
varieties to the tune of 300 per acre increase in yield ? 

The Cuarrman. What was your rate in 1941? 

Mr. Matrnews. About 1195, I believe, in Georgia to be exact. 

The Cuaran. All right. And of all varieties you have increased 
some ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, but we have not increased it with pale slick 
or these undesirable varieties. I do not like that term “pale slick.” 
It is neutral tobaccos. We do not want to call them that. We just 
want to call them “no good.” 

The Cuarrman. You are in favor of increasing the soil bank? 
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Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. I heartily agree with your comments on 
increasing that soil bank proposition. 

The Cuamman. How about this 1-cent tax on cigarettes? 

Mr. Martrnew. Yes, sir. As a State senator, I fought no end to 
increase that and failed due to the Governor having too much influence. 
I failed on it. Not only from a Federal standpoint but from a State 
standpoint. 

The Cuarrman. Senator, you are in favor of doing everything you 
can to discourage the production of neutral tobacco ? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir, we certainly will in Georgia. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Dr. Colwell, will you come around, please, sir? 

oe Colwell, identify yourself for the members of the committee, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. COLWELL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NORTH 
CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Mr. Cotweti. My name is W. E. Colwell, assistant director of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. My associates here 
are Mr. H. M. James, head of the department of agricultural econom- 
ics, and Mr. Roy Bennett, extension tobacco specialist. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, have you had some experience with these 
neutral varieties of tobacco or study the growth in production of the 
new varieties that we have been discussing here? 

Mr. Cotweit. Mr. Chairman, we have experimental data on three 
points, which may be pertinent to the discussion today. And I would 
summarize very briefly the conclusions of our experimental evidence, 
as well as evidence accumulated from other sources, on these three 
points. 

First, the effect of spacing. 

Secondly, the effect of leaf count or leaf number. 

And thirdly, a summary of some of our results on variety actual 
performance. 

And, with your permission, then, on the point number one, on the 
spacing, a very quick summary. 

I believe I can hold this chart up here. 

We have here summarized the current practice in our State with 
regard to plant population per acre. These data are based upon a 
very carefully conducted survey of three counties in 1956, Wayne, 
Johnston, and Lenoir. And the salient points of this summary are 
as follows: 

On the bottom, plants per acre, on the side, the frequency 
distribution. 

First, the average plant population per acre in 1956, in these 3 
counties was 6,733. 

The average row width in these 3 counties was 3 feet, 7 inches. 
And the average space between the plants in rows was 22 inches. 

Now, this means that 75 precent of the farms in these counties, 
which I think are typical of eastern Carolina, have less than 7,000 
plants per acre, ind: 58 percent of the farms have between six and 
seven thousand plants per acre. 
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This, then, raises the question as to the magnitude of change in 
yield or quality characteristics that one could expect by further re- 
duction in plants per acre. 

If we were to reduce the plant population by 1,000 plants per acre 
say from an average of 67 down to 57, it =a mean that we would 
affect yield only by about 2 to 4 percent, a very small change insofar 
as total production is concerned on spacing. 

This summary, I might say, coincides with similar data obtained 
by 2 other surveys, 1 in 1956 involving 25 counties and 1 in 1955 in- 
volving 1 county. 

That is point No. 1, on spacing. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Colwell, suppose the farmer increased the 
number of plants per acre very substantially above 7,000. Suppose 
he put 8,500 or 9,000 plants to the acre. What would be the result ? 

Mr. Cotwe... If the farmer increases the plants above the average 
of 5,700, he can expect an increase in total pounds per acre of about 
2 to 4 percent for every thousand he goes up above this present average. 

The Cuarrman. What about the quality ? 

Mr. Cotwetx. The quality of the lower levels and the conditions 
of too close spacing will be impaired somewhat. 

The Cuamman. Will one offset the other? Will you lose about as 
much in quality as you gain in pounds? 

Mr. Cotwe.L. They would tend to offset each other. That is right. 

I think the point that I would like to make is that at the present 
time our farmers in our State, at least, based upon these data, are not 
planting their fields as close together—the hills are not as close to- 

ether—as certainly we at one time thought. An average of 6,700 
is not a bad average. 

Mr. Bass. What is the maximum you would say that the farmer 
could plant? 

Mr. Cotwett. This may well represent a practical kind of thing, 
In our tests, up to 8,000 plants. It is difficult to determine with pre- 
cision the differences between the six-thousand-seven-hundred-odd and 
the 8,000. 

Mr. Bass. But you believe then that the saturation point has al- 
most been reached; maximum ? 

Mr. Cotwe.u. We believe that the present spacing practitces are not 
bad on the average. 

The CuarrmMan. That is, in that particular area of North Carolina? 

Mr. Corwen. That is right. And the other data came from 23 
counties of North Carolina, and instead of 6,700 in that survey the 
average was 6,452. That included—I am sorry. I said 25 counties. 
It is 31 counties. 

The Cuarman. Of course, Doctor, if a man irrigates the farm and 
puts heavy fertilizer on it, naturally he would increase the poundage. 

Mr. Corwen. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And it would also depend somewhat on the natural 
fertility of the soil. 

Mr. Couwetn. That is right, sir. But with everything else constant, 
this is the kind of relationship you get. when only spacing varies. 

Now, on point No. 2, on the feat count: We have found that of all 
the factors that influence yield and production, one of the most. signifi- 
cant factors is leaf count. And to show you how that is on a schematic 
drawing, if we may have that slide, Roy, please, sir—this is a sche- 
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matic diagram summarizing the results we have obtained to date on 
this one variety. 

Let us start over here with 20 leaves, topped at 20 leaves, to your 
right. The dollars per acre, $700. These were as of 2 years ago. 
That is when the summary was made. 

At 10 leaves, $401. And not topped, $641. 

This calls attention to the importance of leaf number when it comes 
to the total productive capacity of that area of land insofar as pounds 
are concerned. 

Now, in addition to that, on this matter of leaf count, I have here 
two figures which are important which summarize data. This hap- 
pens to be information published in the Georgia Bulletin, where these 
2 figures I will give you are pounds per acre from a 7-year average 
of 8 leaves. That was 849 pounds per acre, where it was topped at 
8 leaves. Where it was topped at 16 leaves, 1,467. 

These figures summarize much information we have in our State 
also on the importance of leaf number. 

Therefore, the concluding comment on the second point is that there 
is a very high correlation between total production and leaf count 
per plant. 

The Cuarmman. What is supposed to be the best? 

Mr. Cotweuw. The best from the standpoint of good farming, gen- 
erally speaking, the higher the leaf count, the less body there will be 
present. ier lanes nicotine, as indicated by this figure here of 1.61, 
as contrasted to the low top of 2.64. Generally speaking, the higher 
the topping, the more leaf count, the lower the nicotine, and the less 
body, other things being equal. 

Now, on point No. 3, on the variety situation, we have been con- 
ducting for a period of years what we call an official variety test, 
which includes varieties from all sources. 

The results of the test are put out in carefully replicated experi- 
ments, and we have here summarized the relationship obtained in 
1956—the relationship of nicotine percentage yield and variety. 

Now, it is important to realize that on the vertical axis is percent 
nicotine, and on the horizontal axis is yield per acre, the average at 
these locations in 1956. This is 1,500 pounds, 1,600, and over here 
to 2,300. 

So we have embodied in this one chart the relationship between 
nicotine percent and yield. The red line is a regression line calculated 
statistically from the data on the chart to point up the trend in the 
relationship which reflected a trend over the years. 

Over here to the left, the highest nicotine is Oxford 1-1/81, with 
a yield of a little over 1,500 pounds. 

Virginia, 45 mixed ; 402, Clover 187, Bisset Special, Barr’s Choice, 
Dixie Bright, 101; Gold Gem 7-11; Hicks Virginia, 21. Spigg 42, 
VG-2, Dixie Bright 244, Coker 139, 140 here. And Coker 139. 

This relationship points out the kinds of things that have been 
happening yieldwise and nicotinewise during a period of years from 
the time these varieties in here were developed and released over the 
years until we get to the Dixie as 101, about in the middle, and 
the Virginia 22’s and VG-2 and 139 here. 

Now, this is the 1956 relationship. 
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But of interest is the fact that when we take 3 years’ data and make 
a similar tabulation, we find the same general relationship. So not 
only did it hold in 1956, but the fact that it held also for 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 gives us more confidence in the validity of this important 
relationship. 

Here again is Oxford, 181. 

Yellow Special 8402, Hicks, Dixie Bright 401, and on down here 
to Coker 139. 

Now, we think that this is important in that it certainly points up the 
fact that with the germ plasm that is now available we have gone from 
the low-yielding potential to the high-yielding potential with a very 
systematic change with regard to nicotine level. 

That is our statement, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Doctor. I would like to ask 
you a few more questions, if I may. 

You have made some studies of the new varieties of tobacco; have 
you not? 

Mr. Cotwe.u. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What is your opinion with regard to the new 
varieties, if properly cultivated, and topped? Suppose you planted a 
new variety of tobacco, 139 or 140, and topped it at 18 to 20 leaves, 
kept it topped, and cultivated it properly. Do you think that its 
nicotine content and other characteristics would be retained just as 
it is retained in other varieties of tobacco ? 

Mr. Cotwetu. We have found, Mr. Chairman, that while cultural 
practices are extremely important in getting a good crop of tobacco of 
“7 variety, while that is so, the genetic influence dominates. 

o be more specific, this set of varieties or any other will bear the 
same relationship, one with the other, generally speaking, with regard 
to nicotine under one condition as they do another. 

The relationship one to the other is genetically controlled. 

The CHarrman. Now, what about the resistant characteristics of 
the new types of tobacco that are not found in other types ? 

Mr. Cotwetu. We believe that there is nothing associated with the 
factor of disease resistance that is necessarily associated with low 
aroma or low nicotine. There is nothing genetically that combines 
those two factors. 

The Cuarman. In other words, a new variety of tobacco that is 
properly topped and cultivated could still be resistant to disease and 
yet have all the qualities of a new type of tobacco ? 

Mr. Cotwe.L. That is not what I am trying to say. 

The Cuarrman. I am not trying to get you to say anything. I 
am just trying to find out what you are saying about that phase of it. 

r. Cotwe.tu. I would use these words, perhaps: That a variety 
which is resistant to a disease may or may not be high in nicotine. 
For example, Oxford 1-181 is resistant to Black Shake. It was the 
highest of the nicotine levels that I showed. There is nothing gen- 
etically that associates those two characteristics. 

It so happens that over the past several years the breeding programs 
which have been directed toward resistance have also been directed 
toward low nicotine, toward mildness, toward yield. 

And on the cultural practices program, I would repeat that our 
evidence would lead us to the conclusion that while cultural practices 
are important, we know of no cultural practices, be it spacing, be it 
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fertilizer, be it topping, be it anything else—we know of no cultural 
practices that wil overdominate the genetic characteristic of low 
nicotine or low flavor or something else. 

The cultural practices will modify those characteristics, but the 
germ plasm will largely determine what they are to be. 

The CHarMan. Well now, what in your opinion causes this tobacco 
to be white and slick and worthless if it is not cultural practices! 

Mr. Cotwe ut. I think, sir, it is a combination of things, perhaps. 
The combination of varietal influence, of soil, perhaps, and even 
climatic conditions. 

But we do know that some varieties have a greater tendency than 
others to produce a high proportion of white slick. 

We also know that some varieties invariably will be high in aroma. 
I would cite specifically yellow special A, or 402, for instance. 

The CuatrmMan. They have a good aroma, you mean ? 

Mr. Cotwetu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. I am still in doubt as to what you attribute the 
white slick worthless characteristics to? Is it because it grows too 
Jong in the field and grows too high, or is not topped high enough, 
or what causes it? 

Mr. Cotwett. I believe, sir, that the answer to that or the effect 
of each of several influences has not been accurately assessed. I be- 
lieve it is not known. It is known that varietal influence is an im- 
portant factor. Some varieties have a greater tendency than others. 

The Cuarrman. Some vary too in the amount of the slick tobacco 
that is produced? As I say, I do not know, but I have been told by 
a reliable person that if you take the 139, which seems to be the outlaw, 


and if it is peers, cultivated, you could not tell it and nobody else 
i 


could tell it from Hicks or some othey type of tobacco. 

Mr. Cotwetx. I have seen evidence which would support the con- 
clusion to which I think you are making reference that no one variety 
always produces white slick and that no one variety always escapes 
a portion of white slick. 

At the same time, I would come back again to the fact that there are 
some varieties that have a greater tendency. 

I would also wish to record this in that part of the discussion : that 

uite frequently one has a hand or a lot of tobacco which is not white- 
slick, but which has no flavor, which has no aroma. 

Mr. Assrrr. I certainly do thank you for your statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor, for your statement. 
6 Siac following charts were submitted to the subcommittee by Dr. 

olwell : 
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TOBACCO 
Mr. Aznsirr. Is Mr. Vance here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Vance. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the interest of brevity, 
I would like to request permission to file with the committee our 
position on the matter under consideration. 

Very frankly, we have it in very rough form, and I would like to 
be able to finalize it, and would like to later file it with the committee, 

Mr. Aspitr. Without objection, we will be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Vance. I would like to point out the position, Mr. Chairman, 
which our organization has taken with respect to the various matters 
under consideration. I might point out that last week we called a 
meeting of the full State board of directors, at which place every 
senor ue-cured tobacco county in Virginia was represented, and the 
different aspects of the problem which have been under consideration 
today were fully considered, and we were tempted to give some con- 
structive thought to the matter. 

I would like to point out, if I may, that I think we are dealin 
in something that goes a little bit further than mere mathematica 
calculations with respect to whether we need a 5-percent reduction 
or a 25-percent reduction or a 40-percent reduction, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me that this is a very serious business. We are dealing 
in terms of fellow human beings. We are dealing in terms of their 
welfare. We are dealing in terms of their standard of living. 

It seems to me it is very, very serious. And I certainly coals and 
I know, that that particular element will be fully considered, as well 
as the application of the quota formula defined in the act. 

From that standpoint, our organization drew the conclusion that 
farmers could very well absorb in 1957 as much as a 10 percent loss 
on income ; that is, from the tobacco, without serious economic damage. 

I would like to also make an observation on a comment that was 
made here a few minutes ago, if I may. 

Reference was made to the fact that there was a hue and cry heard 
from one end of the country to the other when we made some pretty 
heavy cuts back in the late 1940’s and the early fifties. 

I would like to point out that the economic condition of the farm 
pour at that time, and the ratio between farm prices and cost of 
production, was a little bit more desirable at that time than it is today. 

And I would like to make the point, if I may, that I think the 
farmers were in a much better position then to absorb a 25 percent 
reduction in their allotments than they are today, without serious 
economic difficulties. 

Very frankly, gentlemen, I do not know where many tobacco 
farmers would turn to make up this deficit. I do not believe they 
could go into dairying or livestock in time that they could convert 
quick enough, even if it were a profitable venture, to where it would 
recoup this loss. 

The Cuamman. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Vance. Certainly, sir. 

The Cuamman. What effect do you think a 20 percent reduction 
will have on the income of the farmer in 1957 ? 
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Mr. Vance. Well, I think, Mr. Cooley, it would probably mean a 
50 percent reduction, that is, in the case of a farmer that depends 
mainly on tobacco for his livelihood. It might go even higher. 

The CuamrmaNn. What do you have to show that? In 1947 and 1948 
we reduced the acreage 2714 percent and prices went up and the total 
crop sold for several million dollars more than the 1947 crop sold for. 

Mr. Vance. I base my observation there, sir, which is merely a 
matter of opinion, on the fact that certainly it is recognized that we 
do have more tobacco in stock than we should have, and with that 
amount of tobacco hanging over the market I doubt very seriously 
if the lessening in supply brought about by a 20 percent cut would 
have a material effect on the price range. That is just a matter of 
opinion. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I asked you the question: I understood 
that you had concluded that the tobacco farmer could probably absorb 
a loss of 10 percent in his overall income. It just occurred to me that 
maybe a 20 percent reduction from acreage certainly would not reflect 
a 20 percent reduction in income, and it might be only a 10 percent 
reduction. 

Mr. McoMrxan. You can readily understand as you reduce the 
acres you may push up the price. I realize if we are going to take 
— 20 percent of the farmer’s income by this method, of course it 
would be something that would be alarming to all of us, but I do not 


think it will be something that will increase the farmer’s income very 
substantially. 

Mr. Vance. But I do doubt, Mr. Chairman, that with the—I do 
not like to use the term “burdensome a aie! I think that has been 


used too much. But at the same time I think it is bound to have 
a oo effect if we make a 20 percent cut. 

r. McMinxian. I agree that it will be a depressant on the price. 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. Vance. The point I woud like to make is this: We believe it 
is necessary to accomplish a 20-percent reduction in supply. We 
believe that that is the minimum necessary if we are to eventually 
work off what I believe the Department figures to be about a 40 
percent oversupply, I gather. 

However, I think that very serious consideration should be given 
to trying to make up, in terms of soil-bank payments, the reduction 
in excess of 10 percent. 

If it takes additional money appropriated by Congress, we are 
all for it. Ifthe rate of payment shel be increased over 18 percent, 
and very frankly we think it should be 25, then we would be all 
for that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I have some figures showing that if farmers 
were paid 25 cents a pound on the 20 percent reduction, it would take 
$60,126,500 to compensate the farmers for the 20 percent reduction. 

If it is kept at 18 cents a pound, it will only take $23 million to 
compensate them. That is with 20 percent. 

Of course, we do not have that money. But I think this committee 
can lift the limit of $45 million so that we can increase the soil-bank 
payments for the additional acreage that is put into the bank over 
and above the 20 percent. 

Mr. Vance. Our idea in brief, Mr. Chairman, is that we should 
shoot at a 20 percent overall reduction. We will go along with that. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Joe Williams already shot that to us. There 
is nothing we can do about that. 

Mr. Vance. We believe, however, that the farmer should absorb 
20 percent of it and the soil bank should make up the difference, in 
order to cushion what we believe to be a serious deficit. 

The Cuamrman. You see, Mr. Vance, if we only get a 20 percent 
reduction overall in 1957, and we maintain a per acre yield, we are 
going to have a very slight reduction in the overall surplus picture; 
57 to 59 million pounds is all we could hope to get. So it seems to me 
that the only thing we can do now is to fight to get some more acreage 
into the soil bank. Otherwise we are going to be right where we are 
now a year from now. And another 20 percent cut on top of that. 

Mr. Vance. With respect to the so-called pale slick varieties, our 
State board of directors adopted a resolution, a unanimous resolution, 
which asked that all price supports be removed from the so-called 
undesirable grades. 

The CHatrman. In other words, you agree with what these other 
people have said here about supporting the undesirable grades? 

r. Vance. One hundred percent. We do not believe that Stabili- 
zation Corporation is a market for tobacco. 

The Cuarrman. Is your organization in favor of removing this 1 
penny tax on cigarettes, this excise tax? 

Mr. Vance. Absolutely. 

The Cuarrman. And taking price supports from new varieties? 

Mr. Vaner. Right. 

Mr. Assrrr. If you took up the 20 percent cut in the soil bank plus 
an additional 20 percent, you would be all right. 

Mr, Vance. That is all I have. 

(The following letter and statement were submitted to the subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Vance:) 


DECEMBER 20, 1956. 
Hon. WatrKEINS M. AssrrTt, 


Chairman, Tobacco Subcommittee, 
House Agriculture Committee, Appomattoa, Va. 


Dear Watt: Enclosed is a copy of our statement on the flue-cured tobacco 
situation. I would like to file it as a part of the record of the hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 3, 1956. 

I have mailed the original to your office in Washington and am mailing this 
copy to your home address since I assume you will not be going back to Washing- 
ton until after the holidays. 

After having spent the last several days in the flue-cured tobacco area, talking 
with farmers, I am more convinced than ever that it is an absolute necessity 
that something be done to cushion the shock of Secretary Benson’s 20-percent 
cut in flue-cured tobacco allotments next year. No one knows better than you 
how the little farmer is being squeezed between high cost and low prices. I am 
fearful that the 20-percent cut and resulting loss of income will literally be the 
“straw that broke the camel’s back” in the case of thousands of the small farmers. 

The point that really disturbs me is that if we destroy the small tobacco 
farmer in attempting to improve the supply situation, then the program has 
defeated its intended purpose. This must not be allowed to happen, and I 
believe it can be averted. 

In view of the possibility of a Presidential veto, I believe it futile to attempt 
to restore part of the cut by congressional action. Instead, I would urge that 
the entire acreage farmers have lost as a result of the 20-percent cut in 1957 
allotments go into the soil bank. Payment should be made on such acreage, 
based on normal yields, at a rate of at least 25 cents per pound. There is every 
justification for the Congress appropriating such additional funds as may be 
required to make these payments. The justification is that the very existence 
of thousands of small farmers is at stake. 
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If a bill designed to carry out the above recommendations is introduced, you 
and your committee are assured of the complete support of the Virginia Farmers 
Union as well as the National Farmers Union with its tremendous membership 
in the Farm Belt and the Midwest where tobacco is not produced. 

One other point—in my opinion the Department of Agriculture has made a 
serious mistake by not completely eliminating price supports on undesirable 
grades of tobacco rather than merely reducing supports to 50 percent of parity 
on three specific varicties—139, 140, and 224. In the first place, I don’t see how 
the program can be administered on a variety basis since I know of no way 
the graders can intelligently determine what variety of seed were sowed in the 
plant bed by looking at the tobacco on the warehouse floor. It appears to me 
that the Department is merely asking for more trouble. 

What has been done is a step in the right direction, but it simply doesn’t go 
far enough. The answer is to completely eliminate price supports on the ‘“‘pale- 
slick” grades regardless of variety. 

Thanking you for your consideration and with kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. VAncer, President. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the record my name is John B. Vance. I am 
president of the Virginia Farmers Union, one of the State’s two large farm 
organizations with membership producing a major portion of the flue-cured 
tobacco of the State. 

On behalf of both the National Farmers Union as well as the Virginia Farmers 
Union, I would like to express our most sincere appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to the members of the Tobacco Subcommittee for your outstanding work 
on behalf of the tobacco farmers of our country and especially for your forth- 
right action in calling this meeting today. We are indeed grateful for this 
opportunity to express our views and to make certain recommendations with 
respect to the tobacco marketing quota and price support program. 

Never before has there been any single group of agricultural producers so 
united in their support of any governmental program as the tobacco growers 
are in support of the tobacco program. This fact has been borne out time and 
again over a continous period of almost 20 years. Through the grower referenda, 
the tobacco farmers have consistently overwhelmingly expressed their willing- 
ness to cooperate in reducing production whenever necessary to maintain a 
desirable balance between supply and disappearance. Tobacco farmers are 
fully aware of the fact that they cannot afford to produce tobacco for which 
there is no market. I am sure they fully appreciate the fact that a continued 
accumulation of excessive stocks would seriously jeopardize the entire program. 
But let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the average flue-cured tobacco grower of 
Virginia is in no position today, economically speaking, to take a 20-percent 
cut in his income next year, and that is exactly what a 20-percent cut in allot- 
ments will mean. 

We are certainly not unmindful of the fact that effective action must be 
taken immediately to improve the current tobacco situation. Stocks must be 
reduced, the production of undesirable types must be discouraged, action must 
be taken to encourage farmers to produce tobacco which has flavor, body, and 
aroma, as both the domestic companies and the export market are demanding. 
But, Mr. Chairman, while doing these things, especially while reducing produc- 
tion, we must not destroy the person the program is intended to help and, of 
course, that is the tobacco farmer himself, 

At a meeting of the State board of directors of the Virginia Farmers Union 
last week, a resolution was adopted favoring a percentage reduction for 1957 
of not more than 10 percent. It was reasoned that a 10 percent cut in flue- 
cured tobacco allotments plus the effective utilization of the soil bank could 
bring about as much as a 20 percent reduction in supply. 

Since this resolution was adopted, the Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
the 1957 marketing quota and acreage allotment requiring a flat percentage 
reduction of 20 percent in all 1957 allotments. 

Considering the depressed economic conditions of many of the farmers of the 
tobacco. area, we would strongly favor legislation which would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to rescind one-half of the announced 20- 
percent cut. However, trying to be completely realistic, we are fearful that 
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an amendment to the act reducing the cut to 10 percent would face the cer- 
tainty of a Presidential veto. We, therefore, believe that to soften the blow 
to tobacco farmers’ incomes serious consideration should be given to an increase 
in flue-cured tobacco payments under the soil-bank program designed to at 
least partially offset the loss of income which will surely be suffered as a 
result of the 20-percent reduction. 

The problem we are attempting to work out is not one which can be satis- 
factorily resolved by simply reducing tobacco acreage, but instead is one which 
requires multiplicity of action on several fronts. But let me point out again 
that while attempting to improve the present flue-cured tobacco situation the 
solvency of the tobacco farmer must be protected. 

Speaking for the National Farmers Union and the Virginia Farmers Union, 
I would like to offer the following recommendations for your consideration : 


1. Increase soil-bank payments 


It is our understanding that approximately $32,500,000 is available under 
the soil bank for tobacco payments for 1957 and further that such funds may 
only be used to pay for tobacco acreage taken out of production after the 20- 
percent reduction has been made in individual farm allotments. It is, there- 
fore, crystal clear that these funds will not help the small tobacco farmer whose 
allotment has already been cut to such an extent that he cannot afford to divert 
any additional acreage under the soil-bank program and still have enough acre- 
age left to justify his growing it. 

My point is this—the $32,500,000 now available through the soil bank is 
going to the growers who need it the least—absentee landlords, fourth-share 
landlords, weekend farmers, speculators, and others who are not dependent 
on. tobacco for their living. The small family farmer—the man with 2 or 3 
acres—is going to be left out. The only thing he is going to get, as the roatter 
now stands, is a 20-percent cut in his income next year. 

We would strongly recommend that legislative action be taken to provide at 
least an additional $36,500,000 in soil-bank funds for use in making payments to 
tobacco farmers for a portion of the acreage they have lost due to the 20-percent 
cut. Bach tobacco farmer should receive soil-bank payments on at least 10 per- 
cent of his 1956 allotment which is equivalent to one-half of the amount by 
which his allotment has been reduced. We recommend that the rate of payment 
be no less than 25 cents per pound based on the normal production of the acre- 
age on which the payment is made. 

Mr. Chairman, there is every reasonable justification for the Congress appro- 
priating these funds. We all agree that (1) supplies must be reduced, (2) the 
financial condition of the small tobacco farmer is at best precarious, and (3) the 
small tobacco farmer must not be destroyed in the process of solving our supply 
and demand problem. Our recommendation would help keep the small farmer in 
business while supplies are being reduced. 

It is further pointed out that according to statistics released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture the so-called flue-cured tobacco surplus is 
equally as serious as either corn or wheat. Yet, the soil-bank payment announced 
for wheat is 49 percent of parity and for corn is 51 percent of parity as compared 
with only 32 percent of parity for flue-cured tobacco. This, it appears to me, is 
a gross injustice and could be interpreted as discrimination against the tobacco 
grower. The appropriation of these additional funds for flue-cured tobacco pay- 
ments can certainly be justified in light of the amount of funds being used for 
other commodities. 


2. Eliminate price supports for undesirable types of tobacco 


We believe that by either administrative or legislative action price supports 
should be removed or at least materially reduced on the so-called pale-slick types 
of tobacco. Anyone who has been on a warehouse floor this year has surely ob- 
served where this kind of tobacco is finding a market. The answer is, of course, 
the Stabilization Corporation. I believe we can all agree that Stabilization Cor- 
poration should not be used as a market for tobacco no one else wants. With the 
support level for this kind of tobacco where it is this year, production is going to 
continue. In view of the tremendous yields per acre being made, this kind of 
tobacco can be produced profitably even with the 20-percent differential originally 
announced under the grade price schedules for the “L. L.’”’ grades. I believe the 
answer is to simply discontinue price supports altogether for any tobacco of the 
“pale slick” type. 

It is not believed that any undue hardship would result so far as the farmer 
is concerned, providing the announcement were made of such discontinuous 
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within the next few weeks—well in advance of plant-bed seeding. It is pointed 
out that this kind of tobacco can be almost entirely eliminated by (1) using 
seed of a variety which does not have the “pale slick” characteristic and (2) 
by proper cultural practices. 

It is our considered opinion that the elimination of price supports on this 
type of tobacco would (1) materially reduce the amount of tobacco going into 
Stabilization Corporation stock and (2) would discourage the production of 
a variety of tobacco which is characterized by its tremendous yields, thus 
reducing total production and stocks. 


3. Provide for minimum spacing of rows and plants 


It is proposed that eligibility for price supports be conditioned on the proper 
spacing of rows and the proper spacing of plants within the row. 

Legislative or administrative action should be taken which would require 
that tobacco be set in rows a minimum of 4 feet apart and that plants be set 
in the row at least 24 inches apart in order to be eligible for price support. 

It is generally recognized that during the past several years the trend has 
definitely been toward narrow rows and thick setting. This trend has un- 
doubtedly resulted in higher yields per acre of a very thin leaf, for which 
there is an increasingly smaller demand. There is no question but that the 
expansion in the consumption of filter-tip cigarettes is placing a premium on the 
production of heavier leaf, and all indications point to a continuation of this 
trend. It is also recognized that there is very little demand for the thin, papery 
leaf so far as the export market is concerned. 

It, therefore, follows that wider spacing of rows and plants would materially 
encourage the production of the kind of tobacco both the domestic companies 
and the export market are demanding, thus increasing disappearance and at the 
same time bringing about some reduction in pounds produced. 

To cope with the problem of increasing yields, several plans have been ad- 
vanced, such as giving allotments in terms of plants rather than acres or in 
giving poundage quotas rather than acreage allotments. We are opposed to 
both of these plans, Mr. Chairman, first because we do not believe either to be 
acceptable to the growers and also because of the many administrative problems 
which would be exceedingly difficult to solve. 

In summarizing, our recommendations are— 

1. Amend the present act so as to reduce the cut in 1957 allotments to 10 
percent rather than 20 percent as announced by Secretary Benson and provide 
additional svil-bank funds sufficient as to amount and as to rate per pound to 
encourage an additional 10 to 15 percent voluntary diversion. 

2. If restoration of part of the announced cut in allotments as recommended 
above is not possible due to probability of a Presidential veto, then appropriate 
additional svil-bank funds to pay farmers for a substantial portion of the acre- 
age lost under the 20-percent cut. 

8. By administrative action eliminate price supports on undesirable types of 
tobacco, such as the “pale-slick” grades. 

4. Amend the present act so as to provide fer proper spacing of plants and 
rows in order to qualify for price supports. 

Finally, may I say that in trying to arrive at a reasonable solution to the 
fiue-cured tubacco problem let’s don’t overlook what I would call the human 
element involved. If the flue-cured tobacco farmer’s income is cut 20 percent 
next year, where is he going to turn to make up this deficit? He can’t produce 
cotton or peanuts because he has no allotment. HEven if dairying or livestock 
were the answer, he can’t convert his operation in 1 year’s time. I don’t believe 
he would want to consider going into broiler production with the price I believe 
about 50 percent of parity. What is he going to do? The answer is simply 
this. Many will have to quit the farm or else they will make up this loss by, 
figuratively speaking, buying fewer shoes and clothes for their children and by 
having a little less food on the table. 

The county agent in the largest tobacco growing county in Virginia is quoted 
in the November 29 issue of the Richmond Times-Dispatch as saying: “The cut 
means that many growers will be going off the farm.” He said the tenants and 
sharecroppers would be hardest hit by the cut. 

I doubt if there are many in this room today who do not have sources of 
income other than tobacco. Those of us here, I am sure, can take a 20-percent 
cut in our tobacco without having to lower the standard of living of our family. 
But let me remind the committee that there are hundreds of thousands of small 
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farmers whose solé cash income is from tobacco, and these are the people the 
program is designed te help and we here in this roem are obligated to protect. 

I want to thank the committee for its patience and for the privilege of present- 
ing our views. I am sure whatever action you take will be in the best interest 
of the tobacco farmers of our country. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Bernard Faulkner, president of the Eastern 
Carolina’ Warehousemen’s Association. And Mr. Jones? P. 8S. 
Jones of the China-American Tobacco Co, 

— Royster. He is also president of the Rocky Mount Board of 
ade. ’ 

The Cuarrman. Is there anyone else who wants to identify them- 
selves for the record to note their appearance here or file a prepared 
statement for the record without making an oral statement ? 

Mr. Gartr. My name is Bailey Gartt, from Senator Cooper’s office. 
I would like to request, on behalf of Senator Cooper, that he be per- 
mitted to file a statement with the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Assrrr. We will be glad for that to be done. 

Mr. Bonner. I would like to clear up the figures you just read, and 
that the situation will not be improved any next year. Does that 
mean that you are not going to do anything about the high-vielding 
tobacco? That includes a continuation of planting in 1957 of high- 
yielding tobaccos, nondescript tobaccos ? 

The CHairman. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Bonner. I wanted to make that clear in the record. 

The Cuamman. In other words, if we have the same per acre yield 
in 1957 as we had in 1956, even with the 20-percent cut, we are not 
going to accomplish much in the way of reducing our surplus supply ? 

Mr. Bonner. But that is taking for granted that the Department 
is not going to do anything about the high yield of nondescript 
tobacco. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. I only mention that to emphasize 
the importance of the Department doing something. 

Mr, Bonner. If they were to do something the yield would be 
much more beneficial. 

The.Cuamman. Like Mr. Darr has said, if you could get back to a 
1,300 yield we would be making some headway. 

Mr. Bonner: Then for the benefit of those who have to go home and 
make some sort of report, should not the Department make some 
statement as to what they are going to do about this high-yielding 
nondescript tobaeco in 1957? 

The Cuatrman. All they have said so far, Mr. Bonner, was that 
they were studying the problem and were not yet prepared to make a 
final statement. 

Is that not right, Joe ? 

Mr. WiuutaMs. That is right. 

I would like to say this: You remember for the last 2 years our 
Division has worked very closely with this committee here, especially 
with the subeommittee. And we want to meet in the very near future 
with the members of this subcommittee, and we will get this announce- 
ment out at the earliest possible moment. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Hedrick, the tobaceo expert for the State of 
North Carolina, is here. 

Mr. Hepricx, My name is W. P. Hedrick. 

Mr. Ballentine is going to speak instead of me. 
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STATEMENT OF L. Y. BALLENTINE, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


Mr. Bauientine. My name is L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of 
agriculture for the State of North Carolina. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I would like for it to be understood 
that Ihave a deep-seated respect for the gentlemen from North Caro- 
lina, whom I know well; and certainly if anything I should say were 
not to be completely in line with what they say, I think would be 
merely a matter of approach and not represent any differences in aims 
or pera ' 

would like to say this: that I think the tobacco program has been 
highly successful. 

With the exception of the immediate crisis, very few things can be 
said about the tobacco program that are not complimentary. 

We have been able to pull ourselves out of some other situations, 
which maybe were not quite as bad as this, but which were not. accept- 
able at the time, and I believe in and have faith in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, the Committees 
on Agriculture here in the two Houses, and the Members of Congress, 
that the necessary remedies will be found. 

There is some little intimation that acreage contro] has not been 
effective. It has certainly not been as effective as we would like for it 
to have been. Yet we must accept the fact that the 12-percent cut 
last year gave us a reduction of about 7 percent, or according to the 
United States Department’s estimate, 98.6 million pounds. 

Had we had the effect of the complete 12-percent cut in pounds as 
well as acres, we would have gotten 177.96 million pounds reduction 
instead of the 99.6. 

Mr. McMuuan. Dr. Ballentine, at that point, if you do not mind 
being interrupted, my State suffered a 30-million-pounds loss on that 
12-percent cut last year. 

Mr. Bauientine. Yes, sir. I believe it was pointed out earlier that 
your State was more fortunate than North Carolina and Georgia 
and other States the year before; that you will still be in as good 
shape as we are when the final accounting is made. 

20-percent cut for 1957, if effective in pounds to the extent of the 
cut in acreage, would amount to 276-8/10 million pounds, accordin 
to my figures. But if we were to get the same realization in poun 
from the 20-percent cut that we got from the 12-percent cut in 1956, we 
probably could expect only about 166 million pounds, which would 
mean _ difference between 117-14 million pounds and 1,218.1 million 
pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, not withstanding the fact that much has been said 
about the failure to effect the proper cuts in acreage and limited hil 
and in reducing the support price on undesirable tobacco grades, 
am still of the opinion that there is some serious doubt as to whether 
we can do more than that without additional legislation. 

If we can continue the acreage support and could put into effect 
a limit on the number of hills per acre, say 5,500 to 6,000, according 
to Dr. Caldwell’s statement a little while ago, we could expect to effect 
a cut there of from 3 to 5 percent, as I interpret it. 

Not only would you get a cut in prolacticn, but you would also 
get an improvement in quality, according to my estimate. 
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We must keep in mind that our problem is a compound problem, one 
of too many pounds as well as a considerable amount of tobacco in low 
demand. 

But the tobacco program as we have experienced it through these 
many years has been most effective in allowing the farmer to keep his 
supply and demand in balance, with some exceptions, something that 
the individual farmer could not have done. 

So, I. want to be understood distinctly that I am strong for the 
tobacco program as we have known it, and that I believe had we not 
had the tobacco program the tobacco farmers of North Carolina would 
have already been broke. 

The curtailment, as has already been brought out, of 20 percent, if 
given a strict interpretation in pounds, would mean about $100 million 
to North Carolina’s agricultural economy. Since we produced some- 
thing over 500 million pounds of tobacco, and since tobacco represents 
about 57 percent of our cash farm income, this is a serious matter for 
our farm people, and it is not one that can be resolved by the overnight 
shifting of farm people from the farm to individuals which in most 
cases in eastern North Carolina do not exist. If they did exist, the 
labor that has been employed solely on the farm would not be equipped 
to do industrial work in the immediate future. 

The soil bank can help if properly implemented. I do not think the 
soil bank, under the present program, will be of much consequence in 
reducing acres or in helping farmers in North Carolina. We have 
labor for sale, and not land for sale or acres for sale, as is the case in 
the Corn and Wheat Belt. 

If we are to experience any real benefit from the soil bank program, 
‘we are going to need several changes. The first change—and maybe it 
is like a man who would buy an automobile. The first change is 
money. If we cannot get money, maybe there is no reason to consider 
the others. We are going to need more money, and we are going to 
need to change the limits. Because I think under the present situa- 
tion—well, maybe I should amend that. Because my first understand- 
ing was that it had already been reduced to three acres, but I believe 
the Department has clarified that situation, and it has not been an- 
nounced. But certainly it should be on a 5 acre or a 50 percent basis, 
and no less, in my opinion. 

Honestly, I do not believe anybody who knows North Carolina 
agriculture could go out and in good conscience recommend the general 
‘use of the soil bank under its present regulations or provisions, because 
— won’t be enough’ income to justify the participation in the soil 
bank. 

We have a lot of tenant farmers in eastern Carolina, and as I under- 
stand the ene it anticipates that the tenant farmer shall parti- 
cipate in the soil-bank program as he has participated and will partici- 
pate in the cultivation of the other acres. 

He must sell his labor through the production of tobacco and cannot 
control his activities on the basis of some net profit figure. 

When I came here, Mr. Chairman, I was of the. impression that 
we did not have the right, or the Department of Agriculture did 
not have the authority, to remove any type of tobacco from the market ; 
that any reduction in the support price or any refusal to support 
‘tobacco would have to be done on grade and not on the basis of type. 
‘Phat is, as‘we know the different types of tobacco based on seeding. 
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I would like to state my pone here, and that is that we should 


do something about the tobacco that is in low demand, regardless 
of what type of tobacco it may be produced from or what type of 
seed it miay be produced from . ; 

As to the tax item, I was here in opposition to the tax when it was 
levied. We accepted it in good grace, because it was proven that 
we had an emergency, a national emergency. od 

oday we have an emergency, but it is on the other foot, and it is 
a national emergency, too, but in this ease the farmers are involved 
and not the Koreans. 

And by all the rules of justice, I think this tax should be removed, 
this l-cent tax that was pladed on as an emergency level. Certainly 
anything that will affect the price of the farmer’s raw tobacco. as 
much as 16 cents per pound is of considerable consequence in the 
marketing of that commodity. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions I would be glad to try 
to answer them. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Ballentine, I would like to sum up what you 
have said. 

As I understand it, you appreciate the necessity for having the 20 
percent cut, but you do not think that that is going to accomplish 
the desired reduction in the surplus supply. ina we would have 
to supplement that by increasing the soi ok payments so as to 
induce farmers to put additional acreage in the soil bank and take 
it out of production. 

Mr. Battentine. Mr. Cooley, I think we ought to have a 20 percent 
reduction in production. 

I do not necessarily say here and now that it ought to be all on 
acres. If there can be some reduction effected on the hill basis that 
will give us some improvement in quality as well as reduction in pro- 
duction, then I think that would be even more desirable. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I do not think that under the law the De- 
partment has any right to tell me, as a tobacco farmer, how many 
plants I can put on an acre of land. 

Is there anybody here who disagrees with that ? 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Tadd, do you agree that you have no au- 
thority to tell me how many plants I can put on an acre of land? 
You give me the acre allotment, and I do what I please with it. That 
is right, is it not? 

r. Exiis. Mr. Cooley, we think based on conferences with the 
lawyers that we would run considerable risk in case we were pulled 
into court on that. 

The Cuarmman, I know what Mr. Ballentine has in mind, and it 
might be very desirable, but I know that it never was intended by 
this committee or the Congress to delegate to the Department the 
right to tell a farmer how many plants he could put on an acre of 
tobacco land or how many pounds he could market from that acre 
of tobacco. 

We did have it on the poundage basis, We abandoned that. We 
put it on an acreage allotment basis and made the support price 
mandatory. 

And then you give me 10 acres and I can do what I please with it. 
_ Mr, Etxis. With respect to the quota program, I do not think there 
is any question as to the authority. With respect to making it a con- 
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dition of price support eligibility, therein the lawyers have expressed 
real concern as to whether they could sustain it in court if we did it 
under the present law. 

Thé Guarman. No, you could not, because the law says when you 
give a man acreage allotments that is all you can give him. His mar- 

eting quota is on how much he produces, whether it is much or little. 
And the law says when he does-accept his allotment you should sup- 
port it at 90 percent of parity. 

I think when you start tampering with that you will get in trouble. 

But what I think Mr. Ballentine and the committee have in mind 
is for the Department to be realistic about the thing and know now 
that you are not going to get 80,000 acres of flue-cured tobacco at this 
rate. 

If you would let a man put in as much as 10 acres or 50 percent of 
what he produces, then 1 think we might be making some headway 
and be cutting into the surplus. But if you do not do in the De- 

artment any more than you have done here today, we are going to 

in. trouble in 1957 just like we are now. And I do not think we 

are going to get much increase in the price of tobacco in 1957, just 
merely with a 20 percent reduction and nothing else. 

And, as Mr. Ballentine pointed out, last year we only got about a 
7 percent reduction. 

f you got a 20 percent reduction this year, you are not going to get 
a 20 percent reduction in the poundage. You will have to go further 
than that and do something about these high yield varieties, and you 
will have to do something about the soil bank, to make it effective. 

I know and every member of this committee knows when Secretary 
Benson asked the question: what was he going to pay, he said he 
would pay what was necessary to get the job done. He not only 
said it in this committee room but all over the country. 

I know when you pay 18 cents. you are not paying enough to get 
the job done. And if you wait until the last of February or the first 
of March and say, ‘We haven’t the participation,” you know it is too 
late te get the participation, because the farmers have already made 
their contracts and their agreements and have the plants ready to go 
in the ground, and they are not going to plow it up once it is planted. 

Mr, Batzentine. Mr. Chairman, under the present proposal we 
will only affect the fringes of production, a few old people, and that 
is about all you will get in the soil bank, in my opinion. 

The CHamrman. You are not going to get any real participation, 
unless we do something we have not done yet. 

Mr. Battentine. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, about the support prices: Of course, if the 
Department finds that it can take these types of tobacco off the market 
aol al have any support price for it, that is one thing. 

But if we are going to have a support price for off-grade tobacco 
or tobacco that is in low demand, then the farmer ought to know that 
today, but if he cannot know it today he ought to know it just as 
quickly as he can be notified. 

The Cuarrman. I understood Mr. Williams to say you are going 
to give us that as quickly as you can, are you not? ; 

Mr. Batazntine. I understood that was true. But I wanted to 
emphasize that right here and now. 

Mr. Azsirr. We certainly do thank you. 
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Mr. Fountarn. What is your opinion, Mr: Ballentine, as to whether 
or not all or a portion of this 20 percent should go into the soil bank 
and the farmers be compensated for it, as they are compensated for 
the voluntary amount? ; 

Mr. Battentrne. Congressman, of course, that would be desirable 
from the standpoint of our economy. 

Mr. Fountain. Thinking about the small farmer particularly. 

Mr. Battentine. And we could put up a good case on the basis of 
need. However, with only $45 million, we would not make an im- 
pression so far as that is concerned unless we just confined it to that, 
and then you would have to apportion it out. 

Mr. Fountain. Obviously, of course, we would have to appropriate 
more funds to do it. It could not be done with the present funds 
available. 

Mr. Bauuentine. Has that happened in other cases? Is there a 
precedent to be broken there or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Fountarn. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Baientine. Well, we certainly could build a good case on the 
strength of that need. 

Mr. Fountain. I thought it would certainly have a tendency to 
freeze some of the farmers on the farm to keep their land, rather 
than to sacrifice and get off the farm. They would continue to stay 
on the farm in the hopes that some of these days the situation would 
improve. 

r. Battentine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one other 
statement. Unless we do something about our cultural practices 
by way of regulation, we are going to have some close planting and 
some high fertilization of other types of tobacco other than those 
we are talking about here today, and we may wake up and find that 
we have a lot of pale slick tobacco coming from tobacco families that 
we have not recognized before as contributors to this type of tobacco. 

The Cuamman. I do not think there is any question about that, 
Mr. Commissioner. But through all the organizations represented 
here today, including your own, we have got to do an educational 
job that has never been done before. And we have got to convinee 
the farmers that the buying companies are not going to buy this type 
of tobacco. And they said so the other day. And the Government 
is not going to support this type of tobacco. 

If that news gets out, and gets out quickly, I think we will minimize 
the damage that you have in mind. 

a Assirt. I understand Mr. Robert Cober is here and has to leave 
shortly. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. J. R. Hudson here? 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Lanier wants to testify. 

The Cuarrman. We wanted very much to hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. COKER, HARTSVILLE, S. C., PRESIDENT, 
COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 


Mr. Coxer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert R. Coker from 
Hartsville, S.C. Iam president of the Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., 
who are in the business of developing improved tobacco varieties, 
along with the production of other types of seed. 
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I have a statement prepared here which, with your permission, I 
would like to read. It is a short one. And then I would be glad to 
try to answer any questions that you gentlemen would like to ask me. 
IT am not certain that I can answer them all, but I will do my best. 

This is a statement which was submitted in response to an inquiry 
by Bill Humphries, farm writer for the News and Observer, Raleigh, 

. C., on the question : 

What can flue-cured tobacco growers do in 1957 to produce the kind 
of crop that will be most acceptable to the buying companies? 

The two big problems faced by tobacco growers in the 1957 season 
are: 

1. To produce our burdensome surplus of flue-cured tobacco, and, 

2. To substantially increase the production of the heavier bodied, 
orange type, stronger tobacco that is now in demand by both export 
and domestic companies. 

Since the demand is for more of the orange, heavier bodied types, 
and less for the bright, mild lemon grades, it is generally agreed that 
support prices for those grades in less demand should be reduced in 
keeping with their actual market value. 

On the other hand, in order for the support program to reflect. the 
90 om of parity guaranteed by law, it would also be necessary to 
readjust support prices upward on those grades and qualities which 
changed market requirements are calling for. 

Based on our own experiments, the experience of many hundreds of 
tobacco growers during the past 2 years, and reports received from 
tobacco companies, we have evidence which we consider conclusive 
that the practice of wider spacing and lower topping in tobacco grow- 
ing will assist materially in producing the kind and quality of al 
desired by the tobacco trade, regardless of variety planted. 

We do not believe that too large a proportion of the flue-cured crop 
should be planted to any one variety or type of tobacco because of the 
wide range of needs of the tobacco companies, both for domestic and 
export use. 

rowers with diseased soil, of course, have a special problem since 
they must plant disease-resistant varieties, and for them we suggest 
that they split their plantings between two or more of the best avail- 
able disease-resistant varieties. Heavier soil types have a tendency 
to produce a darker, heavier bodied leaf, and we therefore suggest 
that growers plant at least a portion of their 1957 crop on their heavier 
a Early transplanting is desirable in producing a heavier bodied 
eaf, 

Proper ripening of tobacco on the stalk is essential for the deveiop- 
ment of the maximum flavor and aroma which any given variety is 
capable of Rees: It should be cropped neither too green nor 
too ripe. Too many growers have followed practices aimed at pro- 
ducing highest possible yields at the expense of quality, have cropped 
their tobacco prematurely, and cured and graded it improperly. 

Tobacco breeders ineling in cooperation with the tobacco com- 
panies, both domestic and export, are continually improving their 
varieties to meet the needs of the industry as well as that of the grow- 
ers. The closest possible cooperation between tobacco breeders, re- 
search institutions, governmental agencies, growers and the trade is 
necessary for the solution of our present problems and offers hope for 
a bright future for the tobacco industry. 
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Mr. McMiuxan. I would like to state that, Mr, Coker is one of the 
best farmers we have in the State of South Carolina, and of course 
the Coker’s pedigreed seed is known all over the, world, not only in 
tobacco, but oats, cotton, corn, and practically every other type of 
seed. He is also.a-member-of.the President’s Advisory Committee. 

I don’t know whether he has done away with his dairy or not, but 
he had one of the finest dairies in the country, and I do know that he 
has some of the finest scientists and research men on his staff that we 
have in the country. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Abbitt, I would like to ask Mr. Coker a few 
questions. 

We have been talking about 139. That is one of your varieties, 
isn’t it, Mr. Coker? 

Mr. Coxer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. If that is topped and cultivated properly, and cured 
properly, can it be told on the warehouse floor from any other variety, 
do you think? 

Mr. Coxer. Mr. Chairman, I can best answer that by submitting 
some evidence that I brought along with me. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Coxer. We sent 2 of our men to 3 of the tobacco markets, 
About a month ago they went to Durham, to Winston-Salem, and to 
the Wilson market, and they brought in samples of a number of varie- 
ties and types of tobacco. I brought with me, and I of course will 
not take up the committee’s time to examine them, but I do have with 
me, samples of these different varieties of tobacco, grown in different 
areas. 

And the interesting part of it is, of course, that in the B4F grade, 
we have three varieties. In the B4L lemon grades, there are three 
different varieties, one of which, Hicks, has been identified as being 
one that is desirable to plant, that were graded as having absolutely 
no flavor or aroma, 

One of those varieties is 139, and there are 2 other popular varieties, 
At the same time, I have leaf samples we picked up on these markets, 
which were classed by three of the top tobacco men of one of the export 
aE as being entirely satisfactory in flavor and aroma as well 
as body. 

I have those samples available if anybody would like to see them. 

The Cuamman. What were those varieties? 

Mr. Coxer. Those varities were Hicks, Dixie Bright 244, and Coker 
1359. 

The only point that I am making is that we have a lot of evidence 
from a lot of people, and I think a number of men in this audience 
who have grown tobacco, that will bear this out, and that is that 
cultural practices can have a marked effect on the production of a dif- 
ferent type of tobacco, as well as flayor and aroma. 

I have copies of reports from tobacco manufacturers here, and I 
am not going to identify them, because it is confidential information, 
but they are some of the leading companies, and I will read 1 para- 
graph from 1 company. 

It says: 

Our top leaf men examined your samples— 


We furnish samples from all of our test work to domestic and ex- 
port companies each year who are interested in having it, and go by 
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those results in selecting the types that combine what the farmer 
wants and what the manufacturer wants. 


Our top leaf men examined your samples and were able to grade in about 
one-half to two-thirds of the following. 


That is, they were acceptable to this company. 
Golden Cure, Golden Harvest, Hicks, Golden Wilt, Oxford 181— 
That is our new variety being introduced this year. 
Coker’s 139 strain 2, and 140 strain 2. 
Coker’s 139 was highest, and Coker’s 140 lowest. Coker’s 139 strain 


2 was highest in acceptability to this particular manufacturer, 

Now, on this question of the desirability of the heavy types, we 
certainly recognize that the demand has changed from the time these 
varieties were first introduced, Had these varieties been made ayail- 
able, or had they been bred, say, 3 or 4 years earlier, before this tre- 
mendous trend toward filter-tipped cigarettes and the demand for 
the heavier orange types, I think that their reception might have 

somewhat different. 

But to continue, very briefly, this particular company, ‘which is 
engaged in the export business, classed three of these varieties as being 
ideal for their needs, and one of the domestic companies, in classing 
them—two of these varieties were totally unacceptable to them. 

So the point that I am trying to make is that this picture is not just 
black at white; there are a lot of gradations and a lot of, you might 
say, borderline cases. 

ut for our company, I would like to say, and T believe that you 


recognize this to be true, that we are interested.in doing what is best 
for the tobacco industry. We developed the low nicotine mild type 
tobacco that they were calling for, and of course tobacco breeders 
cannot overnight La a new tobacco variety out of a hat. It takes 


a lot of money and time and a lot of testing. But at the same time, 
we are convinced that on many soil ‘types, and with proper manage- 
ment, ee spacing, proper attention to lower topping and sucker 
control, and those type things, includmg the proper ripening of the 
tobacco on the stalk, a great deal can be done with Coker 189 or almost 
any other variety in producing a flavorful, marketable product. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that you can handle 139, or thaé it 
can be cultivated in such a way, that if it was cured properly, it 
would not be distinguishable from some other type of tobacco? 

Mr. Coxer. Well, I would say this, that I have seen samples of 
139, which people who are informed in the tobacco trade told me had 
excellent body, color, flavor, and aroma, and T have seen samples of it 
that were pale, washed out, and anemic. 

T will say that T believe the variety is more subject to abuse. I 
believe those are Flake Shaw’s words. Because it has the potential 
of very high yield. But. at the same time, we have a great deal of 
evidence to convince us that the tobaeco is subject to modification in 
handling and growing to the point that it is acceptable to beth 
domestic and export buyers in a large majority of the cases, depending 
somewhat of course upon seasons and soils. 

The Cuarrman. Was 140 about the same type as 139? 

Mr. Coker. It is a little bit darker tobacco. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Thank you very much, Mr, Coker, 

Mr. Coxer. Thank you. 
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Mr. Assirr. Is Mr. Lanier here? 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Carter Lanier. 


STATEMENT OF J. ©. LANIER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, LEAF TOBACCO EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lanter. My name is J. C. Lanier, executive secretary and gen- 
eral counsel of the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association. I am amem- 
ber of the North Carolina State Grange Tobacco Committee, and I 
am a producer of a considerable amount of flue-cured tobacco in North 

arolina. 

The Carman. Mr. Lanier, we have four things on this agenda 
we have been talking about all day, and I know you have been 
patiently waiting to be heard, 

Mr. Lanter. We have got a long way to go tonight. 

The Cuarmman. Let me just ask you about these things. 

First, the tax. I am taking them out of order. 

Do you feel that we should press for a repeal of that 1-cent tax on 
cigarettes put on there during the Korean war? 

r. Lanter. I certainly do, Mr. Cooley. You will recall that I 
was the one that was chosen to present: the case of the growers before 
the Senate when they had the proposal to increase it 3 cents a pack. 
And it was increased 1 cent a pack, with the distinct promise or under- 
standing that when the emergency was over, it would be taken off. 
And that was the understanding o eet fd at that time. And they 
are not keeping faith with the people if they do not take it off at. this 
time. 

The Cuarmrman. Well, now, I have some information today to the 
effect that the Ways and Means Committee, or a subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee, were holding hearings this week and 
would probably get to the excise tax provisions on Wednesday, and I 
intend to get in touch with them tomorrow and find out if and when 
we can be heard, and in the event they will arrange a hearing, I would 
like for you and others interested to be in readiness to come back here 
for the purpose of going with us before the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee to urge them to repeal that tax. 

Mr. Lanter. I will be glad to do it if I am asked. 

The Cuarrman. There are maybe one cr two other questions here. 

On the soil-bank.payment, do, you think that the Department, with 
a payment of only 36 or an percent of the price support program, 
ought to get 18 cents a poun i 

Mr. Lanter. In the areas where we grow some volume of tobacco, 
as we do all over North Carolina, in my judgment not 2 percent of the 
farm allotments will go under the soil bank. It is only in the indus- 
trial areas, where people who work in the factories and industry, who 
have a small amount of tobacco, such as around probably Greensboro 
or Winston-Salem, will get any participation whatsoever, except to 
a very limited extent, unless they substantially increase the payments. 

The Caamman. Do you think they should limit the participation 
to 3 acres, or 20 percent of the allotment, or just have a man put it all 
in? If he wants to put it in for a year or two and go out of the busi- 
ness, why should he not be permitted to? 

Mr. Lanter. I think they have to take the total amount of money 
that is available and then divide it in a way which will attract the 
maximum participation with that amount of money. 
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The Cuarmman. But you do not think 18 cents a pound will be 
sufficient to do it? 

Mr. Lanter. I am absolutely sure it will not. 

The Cuarrman. That brings us to the third proposition on the 
agenda, the new varieties. What do you think the Department’s 
attitude should be about price supports on these objectionable 
varieties ? 

Mr. Lanter. As has been said here, I do not think it is practicable 
or feasible to pick out by name any variety or number of varieties and 
outlaw them, because in every variety there is a certain amount of 
good, usable tobacco. I think that tobacco of the off-grades, the pale 
and the slick, with lack of aroma if you can detect it, lack of color 
which you can detect, should be the guiding factor in the down-grad- 
ing of the price supports on tobacco. 

think if you ever attempt to just rule out 139 or 299 as such, it is 
bound to end in a failure. It cannot be done. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, there is some good in all varieties, 
and there is some bad in all varieties? 

Mr. Lanter. Downgrade the bad in each variety, and ——— 
can do a better job on that if they know they are being backed by the 

artment on it. 

ut last year, this past year, there was a little fear that they would 
arouse a lot of resentment among the growers if they stuck straight 
to the line. And therefore, very Rittle of it was downgraded, although 
there was a considerable amount, as I am told, that went into stabiliza- 
tion without the LL marking, and when it got there it was double 
LL marked in stabilization. 


The Cuarrman., Is that a weakness of the grading system ? 
a 


Mr. Lanter. I think it was a weakness an fear, rather than a 
failure to perceive these grades that should be downgraded. 

The Cuarrman. You have seen 139 sold on the market when it was 
not classified as worthless, and you have seen it bought by companies, 
haven’t you? 

Mr. I have seen it bought by companies knowing it was 139. 

The Cuarrman. You have seen it bought by companies when they 
didn’t know it was 139, haven’t you? 

Mr. Lanter. I certainly have. I have seen farmers tell them it was 
Hicks when it was 139, and they bought every pile of it. I just want 
to be fair about it. And it was not I that did that, but it has been 
done to my knowledge. 

The CHarrman. Now, on the question of the 20 percent cut, what 
is your feeling about the 20 percent reduction in the 1957 program? 

r. Lanter. I am glad to come here on that, because I do think 
that one phase which is very serious has been overlooked. And that 
is the export picture of flue-cured tobacco. 

Now, you cannot use the same facts in regard to burley tobacco 
that you can flue-cured, because only about 4 percent of burley is 
exported. But last year the exportation of flue-cured tobacco equaled 
43 —— of the production. The exportation of flue-cured to 
in the year from July 1, 1955 to July 1, 1956 equaled 43 percent of the 
production of flue-cured tobacco that year. It was 557 million 
pounds, shipped abroad 554 million, compared to the total production. 

So you have a great part of this flue-cured crop that is dependent 
upon an export market. 
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Now, I know, and. we all-know, that there is a lot of. tobacco in 
stocks. But more than that, gentlemen, there is a lot. of the wrong 
kind of tobacco in stocks. And had that been the right kind of to- 
bacco, it wouldn’t be in stocks today in anything like the amount 
that is in there now. But it is in there, because by cutting acreage 
alone, we build up the pressure on every farm to produce quantity 
at the expense of quality; whereas, if you had some poundage con- 
trol, then the pressure would be on quality at the expense of poundage. 
And the fact that you cut this crop, gentlemen, 20 percent this year, 
and that it actually takes—although we farmers have developed an 
immunity to acreage cuts, as you well know, in the past 2 or 3 years; 
they just don’t take. But even if they did take, you could well en 
the year with as much or more tobacco in storage than you started 
with. Because you can lose more exports than your cut. 

I would like to just say this, Mr. Cooley, right there: 

This year the buying for exports — and I am sorry Mr. Hudson 
had toe leave, because he is one of the principal buyers — will be 200 
million less on the auction market than it was a year ago. And it 
isn’t because the tobacco wasn’t there.. It is because the kind of to- 
bacco that these. people pay their hard-earned dollars for, which are 
very scarce, is not oe They buy our tobacco, gentlemen, for the 
flavor and aroma, so that they mix it with neutral tobacco grown 
in the dominions of England, in India, and Rhodesia to make a good 
cigarette. And whenever they cannot find that tobacco with aroma, 
they do not spend their dollars in this country. 

he head buyer of the British-American Tobacco Co., Mr. Cox, 
was down at Raleigh. And they buy more tobacco than any other 


firm in the world. And he said that, “We are starving”, that is, his 
eompany, for the kind of tobacco “that we have been accustomed to 
buying in this country and cannot buy, and we are going to have 
to look to ether sources for our suppiy of tobacco for that reason.” 


And in the whole time that Mr. Cox was in our presence, some 4 
hours, he never mentioned price. He just said, “You are not growing 
the kind of tobacco we have to have.” , 

Now, this. continual cutting of acreage may some day bring about a 
relation that you are looking for between supply and demand, or 
supply and disappearance, we will put it. But that can happen only 
when you have brought your a entirely and exclusively to a 
domestic market ; which means a total crop of some 775 million pounds 
of tobacco. 

The Carman. Mr, Lanier, let me interrupt you there, 

You are not only a tebacco farmer and interested in the tobacco 
business, but. you represent exporters, do you not? 

Mr. Lanrer. Yes. 

The CHarrman, Now, you have given us the viewpoint of your 

soup. We have heard that we are producing too much tobacco, 

r which there is no demand. 

I have had many members of your organization come to me at 
home and express the same opinion, 

Is it not the consensus of the members of your organization that we 
are producing a type of tobacco which we ought not to be producing? 

r, Lanter. We are producing too little of the kind of tobacco that 
the exporters can sell in competition in world markets. 
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The Cuamman. In other words, we are producing some tobacco 
that there is no market for. 

Mr. Lanter. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Now, you were interested in expanding markets 
abroad, because that is the business you people are engaged in. 

Mr. Lanrér. Yes, sir, and we have been all over the world. We 
have-sent our people to every country in the world every year. We 
sé] it in 72 countries of the world. But customer after customer 
this year has come over, picked his choice to fill his requirements, and 
gone home without them. That is not because of price, though price 
is always a factor, but because he could not find the grades of tobacco 
that he wanted. 

And that ¢ondition has come about, however, you wish to put it, 
because of pressure by acreage accounts, which are always ready to 
grow pounds and let the Government take it. 

The CHairnMan. Are you convinced that we could make an acreage 
program work? 

r. Lanter. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Is it 6n the idea that if a farmer produces more 

unds in the current year, he can hold it and produce it next year? 

mean, he ¢an sell it and take a reduction next year ? 

Mr. Lanter. Under that plan, Mr. Cooley, over a period of 5 years 
he could only sell exactly what he had been allotted. 

The Cuairman. That was the additional basis of the program when 
we first started on it, and we got away from it. 

Mr. Lanter: All of us sometimes don’t agree. And I of éourse 
know that they are in a position to say yes, and I am not. But the 
law now is based on poundage. The law of 1939 is based on pound- 
age quotas. And all the figures that these gentlemen gave you today 
are on pounds. 

The CHarrman. And they are under that same formula we wrote 
into the law then ? 

Mr. Lanter. It is pounds. 

The Cuatrman. And then we came along and said : “Notwithstand- 
ing the formula, we could have constant control if the farmers 
wanted.” 

Mr. Lanter. It says notwithstanding this, the Secretary may con- 
vert poundage into acreage. And there is not a word in there that 
says he has to do it, and not a word in there that says he would have 
to go back to poundage. 

‘) he CHArmmaAn. He would have to have a new referendum. 

Mr. Lanter. I don’t see why. You voted for quotas. 

The CHamman. No, we Submitted to the farmers, telling them in 
advance what their acreage allotments would be. Then there would 
be a vote, either in favor or not, as we saw fit. Because I do not think 
we could in good faith now change the acreage to a poundage basis 
and arbitrarily go back to pick up some years. 

Now, it has biocks suggested here, and it was a very intelligent system, 
to keep from rewarding the people who have brought about this 
situation, to eliminate the last 3 years and pick up 3 former years, 
and give your acreage allotment oe on what you recall as normal 
production. 
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Mr. Lanter. Under this plan, there is a gadget. connected which 
says that in no event could anyone have a poundage per acre more 
than 125 percent of his county average, which would take care to a 
very great extent of the cases that you mentioned. You would need 
a gadget like that. : L 

he Caiman. My only objection to the poundage business is 
that I have been convinced that it would geneliap a good farmer like 
you and others. But I know you produce high yields, and other good 
farmers produce high yields. It would force you to take the average 
of the community. 

Mr. Lanier. Plus 25 percent. 

The CHarrMaN, Or let’s say we took the average of your farm 3 
years ago rather than the last 3 years. You would have to take a 
mone nore acreage cut than I would I suppose, because I haven’t 

uced. 
Mr. Lanter. Well, I would turn my whole attention to growing the 
tobacco that would sell best. 

Now, for the past several years the whole idea has been to get the 
pounds, and the price would take care of itself. 

The Cuamman. Well, is it the idea of this poundage combination 
that if a man says his allotment is 1,400 pounds an ay will say, 
over a Tepmenniative riod of 3 years, and if, you give him his acre- 
age based on that and say, “This is your poundage, and this is your 


acreage’.’ If he has the misfortune to only produce a_thousand 
pounds, he will have 400 pounds to his credit that he will produce 
next year. But if he produces 1,800 instead of 1,400, he is charged 
up with the 1,400 and takes the corresponding industry cut next year, 


Mr, Lanter. Because he has had too much acreage. 

The CuarrMaAn, That all. sounds like ABC’s. It sounds very 
simple. But when it comes down to enforcing that thing, I wonder 
if it won’t take all the policemen in kingdom come to enforce it. 

Mr. Lanter. The way it could be done, you issue allotment cards 
if you are shooting for a billion of flue-cured tobacco. You issue 
those cards, but they total a million pounds. And that is all that can 

otomarket. You absolutely have a control of the number of pounds 
at go to market. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if my crop came up short, and I 
wanted to sell somebody some tobacco, I would be penalized for that 
next year, because I would have to take the corresponding reduction, 
or be denied the corresponding increase. 

Mr. Lanier. I say we are trying to control pounds by controlling 
other things. And the direct approach, and ultimately the only 
approach, is to control pounds. d if we go agents killing off 
two-thirds of the people who produce flue-cured tobacco, those of us 
who will be able to stand it will be in a wonderful position. But I am 
not willing to go that way. 

I think there is another way to do it whereby all people who are on 
the farms have.an equal .opportunity to live and make a living 
through tobacco. 

The Cuarman. All right.. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ansrrr,. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Fowler here? 
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STATEMENT OF MARION S. FOWLER, LAKE CITY, S. C., SUPERVISOR, 
LAKE CITY TOBACCO MARKET 


Mr. Fowuer. Mr, Chairman, I am Marion S. Fowler from Lake 
City, S.C. Iam supervisor of the Lake City tobacco market, seere- 
tary of the South Carolina Tobacco Warehouse Association. 

Ido not have a prepared statement for the committee, but I would 
like to give the committee, with the Chair’s permission, the views on 
the matters brought out in the agenda of proceedings today. 

Mr. Assirr. That is what we would like to have. 

Mr. Fowuer. Thank you. 

On the 20 percent cut, it is our feeling that while none of us wanted 
a cut in acreage, based upon the provisions of the law and the facts 
available, the Secretary, through his subordinates in the various 
divisions of the Department of Sekeiiens, came up with about the 
smallest cut in acreage that they possibly could have under the exist- 
ing eonditions. We feel that in the past 10 years, as borne out in the 
records by the Department of Agriculture, acreage yields have more 
or less steadily increased. And that has been one complicating factor 
in our efforts to control tobacco supply. 

We feel that the tobacco program has been very sound. We also 
recognize the fact, as borne out by the record and the statistics on pro- 
duction and consumption, that at the present time the matter of usin 
ac as a means of direct control is being shown as ineffective. 
think that was borne out in the determination of the 1956 oe 
— on a yield which was substantially less than the actual yield 
this year. 

One thing we find in the 20 percent reduction is that using an actual 
yield rather than an average yield, we possibly will end up this year 
with about a 16 percent decrease. 

Insofar as the soil bank is concerned, Mr. Chairman, under the 
present plan known to the farmers—and I might say there is much 
confusion in South Carolina about it—with 18 cents a pound, we 
anticipate that very, very little tobacco will go in under the soil bank. 

We are in thorough agreement with the statements made here toda 
relating to the desirability to obtain more funds for the soil ba 
and to place the program in such a position that, if possible, the soil 

‘bank can be used to iron out and level out some of the effects brought 
about by the cut of 20 percent, especially on farms where the allot- 
ments are very small, 

In eastern South Carolina a the farmer who undergoes 
a 20 percent cut has no way to sell that additional labor. So with that 
20 percent cut, he comes out with 20 percent less for his labor, based 
upon normal circumstances relating to yield. 

There is this feeling among the farmers, in thinking about the soil 
bank: that if they place it in over a period of years, they might lose 
that allotment. t needs clarification. 

Then, too, there is that all-important factor about the division of 
the proceeds from soil bank payments between landlords and tenants. 

On tg about the repeal of the excise tax, the South Carolina 
Tobacco Warehouse Association, businessmen throughout the State, 
farm leaders, and all segments of the economy of the State, have 
strongly urged the repeal or. the expiration of this 1-cent excise 
tax which came into effect as an emergency measure. 
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In prior years, and especially before the death of our late Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank, we religiously endeavored to assist in having that 
tax removed. 

It is our feeling that tobacco which today yields Government reve- 
nué on excise taxes on cigarettes and smoking tobacco in approxi- 
mately the area of $1,700 million, and having been the only commodity 
so taxed, we are certainly entitled—the eco farmers, those who 
os aoe the manufacturer, and the consuming public, are entitled— 
to relief. 

Now, so far as variety is concerned, we find we face a serious prob- 
lem. And in the interest of brevity, and without repeating what has 
been said here today, we are in agreement that the trouble with pale 
and slick tobacco is not confined to any one variety, but can be identi- 
fied to some degree with all varieties. 

We think some determination should be made whether aroma and 
flavor are characteristics of varieties solely, or in part, in combination 
with soil conservation practices, curing and harvesting methods. 

We feel that the tobacco farmers should exert every effort to pro- 
duce the type of tobacco that the purchasing interests want to meet 
the needs of the consuming public. And we feel that the farmers 
should be so informed in any educational programs put on to ac- 
quaint him with the faets. 

In regard to the lowering of price supports on undesirable types of 
tobaceo, we felt with the announeement December 2, 1955, I believe, 
or December 5, in which the farmer was informed that discounts or 
ae of the rates up to 20 percent on undesirable types of tobacco, 
commonly called pale and slick, were put into effect—we felt it a good 
thing, and we followed or agreed wpon that principle. 

We were somewhat surprised, and we say that without questioning 
the sincerity of the purpose of those who made the final determina- 
ae but we were surprised that those grades were not reduced that 
much. 

If you go ahead this year and reduce those pale and slick tobaccos 
drastically, or eliminate. price support on those grades, in order to 
deter the production of them, m the event they are produced, then 
what effect will that have upon listing price supports on other grades 
when the Department comes about to make a weighted average deter- 
mination in relation to 90 percent of parity ? 

Now, if that is a sizable factor—and here today has been my first 
observation or knowledge of a quantitative determination of the 
amount of pale and slick tobaeco on hand—then that would have a 

t effect, perhaps, on the price supports on other grades. If it did; 
Fen what would be the effect upon the purchasers, many of whom 
find their customers already in a price squeeze, particularly the export 
ae in trying to buy certain grades of tobacco. 

inally, in that area, we felt, and this perhaps is an unpopular posi: 
tion, that if this tobacco measured accurately or determined aéed- 
rately, and regarded as ‘worthless, could be removed from 
stocks, as not being frozen, destroyed or disposed of in some way, then 
you could eliminate from your stocks on hand that much undesirable 
tobacco, which could be replaced through prodution by better and 
more desirable types, and thus better meet the requirements of the 
trade; particularly those people other than the domestics, who buy 
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tobacco which they say is so short in supply according to grade at the 
present time. 

That, of course, brings in many problems. And we are not-in @ 
position to say too much about how far it should go. But we feel if 
the tobacco is worthless, and the buying interests do not intend to 
buy—then we feel that those tobaccos, quantitatively measured, should 
be eliminated from stocks. 

And finally, back to the soil bank, if the Chair will permit me, I 
overlooked one point. 

We would like to see the soil-bank payments raised, to encourage 
further acreage to be taken out. But in order to do so, the farmer 
must have an adequate price, which would offset that expense he has 
already incurred. 

In addition, if soil-bank funds—and of course, that is subject to 
your budget limitations—could be provided to cushion the hardship, 
especially to the small grower, on the 20 percent, I am sure you would 
have a further improvement in the economic position of the grower. 

Unfortunately, when we proclaim the marketing quota, or the Sec- 
retary does, it is proclaimed on the basis of pounds. In. the con- 
version factor, you use an average — to get acreage. We produce 
acreage, and we produce it at a yiéld much higher than that average. 
So you build up tobacco. And then, after alloting acreage, we sell 
pounds, and the farmer spends dollars. It is a complicated problem. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Assirr. We thank you very much, Mr. Fowler, for that fine 
statement. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Fowler is one of our leading tobacco farmers. 

We are certainly glad you could be with us today and give the 
committee the benefit of your opinion of this problem. 

The CuarrMAn. How many other witnesses do we have? We have 
the gentleman from the Tobacco Associates. 

Are there any other witnesses? Are there any others in the au- 
dience that want to be heard or expect to be heard ? 


STATEMENT OF JOE P. GILLAM, BELTWIDE TOBACCO COMMITTEE, 
DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. Grutam. Lady from Georgia, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of 
the committee, I am Joe P, Gillam from Dinwiddie County, Va., on 
the Beltwide Tobacco Committee. I am a member of the Farm 
Bureau. 

_ Lam going to be very short. © I think that the thing we need most 
is to a our program. I think it has been an ideal success. We 


have kept our house clean up until the last 2 years. 

I differ with some of these gentlemen. I am a tobacco farmer, 
and farming is my sole source of income. And I think differences of 
opinion are what makes the United States great. 

I do think that these — producing tobaccos are getting our house 
not clean: I think Mr. Coker did a wonderful job in producing 4 
tobacco low in nicotine, which was what the trade wanted at one time, 

But I have heard today that the buyers couldn’t sell it on the to- 
bacco markets in Petersburg and other markets in the old belt. I 
happen to know the buyers of the different companies very well, be- 

85272—57-——s 
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cause I was in the warehouse business for 14 years. He would say 
aa is not 139, is it? Because my company doesn’t want a leaf 
of it. 

Lhave seen people buying, maybe in export trade. I said, “Why are 
you buying? You know what that is.” 

He said, “Because we can buy it when we need to reduce.” 

Now, gentlemen, under the present program, take any farmer, and 
I don’t mean a good farmer but any farmer, and let him take Hicks, 
White Gold, Virginia Gold, any of those old-line tobaccos, and put 
them on the best land he has got, and put your Coker 139 on that good 
tobacco land. Support it and let him get 50 cents a pound, and you 
get 55 or 63 cents average. The difference in the pounds, gentlemen, 
will beat you when the time goes, when the acre is sold and going to the 
bank—he will have more money to go there than you will. 

I am not fighting the variety tobacco, but I say let’s call a fact a 
fact. I think we have got to not support those white tobaccos. 

Put it this way: 

Take Hicks tobacco and put it out in the News Observer of North 
Carolina, the Times Dispatch of Virginia, your Georgia papers, 
South Carolina papers, and say, “Boys, we are not going to support 
Hicks next year.” 

How much tobacco do you think us farmers would plant of the 
Hicks variety ¢ 

As far as your 1 percent tax is concerned, I think it ought to come 
off. It was put on as an emergency. The soil bank, at 37 percent, 
eae, is not enough to make an incentive for the farmer to put it 
in there. 

The Cuarman. On 18 cents, if a landowner was farming on shares 
with the tenant, he has to give part of that 18 cents to the tenant. 

Mr. Gritam. If that tenant is staying with him, yes. 

The Cuarmman. And that same landlord has certain overhead 
expenses that he cannot reduce, and therefore he cannot afford to put 
in his tobacco crop at 18 cents a pound and give the tenant any of it. 
In other words, if the landlord got the whole 18 cents, he could not 
very well afford to put it in there. 

Mr. Guuam. No, sir. 

I made a statement to a friend of mine. We were eating dinner. 
Mr. Davis, another member of this committee, was at the table. I 
said, “Roy, did you know that insecticides are almost half of your 
fertilizer bial ” 

He said, “No.” 

He got to thinking, and he said, “You know, I think you are right.” 

I mean your chemicals right straight through. 

The Cuamman. When you get through with it, it is just about half 
your fertilizer bill. 

Mr. Assirr. We certainly thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Gmutam. And we thank you, gentlemen and lady of the com- 
mittee, and people of the tobacco business for permitting us to come 
here with our problems. When we do this, I think we can work it 
out. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Asstt. I believe we have somebody who wants to put a brief 
statement in the record. 
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STATEMENT OF P. L. ELVINGTON, CHAIRMAN, STATE GRANGE 
TOBACCO COMMITTEE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Etvincton, I am P. L. Elvington, chairman of the State 
Grange Tobacco Committee, from South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, we know that we have got 
the 20 percent. We have got that, and we have got to live with it 
through 1957. 

But I think the Grange and the farmers of South Carolina, in 
order to help cushion this enormous cut—because we are made up of 
small farmers in my State—would advise that the payment in the soil 
bank should be increased. 

Now, in my State you are not going to get any tobacco to amount 
to much at 18 cents a pound in the soil bank. Because farmers around 
there now are renting tobacco or paying those small farmers, the 
ones that don’t have enough to operate a farm with. They are paying 
them as high as $300 an acre rent for that tobacco. And at 18 cents 
a pound, we are not going to get enough out of production to do too 
much good for this 1957 crop. 

The next thing that we would recommend would be to reduce the 
support price of this white slick tobacco. 

ow, whatever reduction it would be, we would leave that to the 
Department, at their discretion. 

The next thing we would be glad to recommend is to take this 1-cent 
a pack tax off tobacco. And one thing that has not been mentioned 
in _ meeting today, which could enter into the 1957 crop year as 
well: 

If we had a 1954 crop weather year, then we would have a greater 
production than we could probably anticipate at this date. 

I believe that is all. 

Mr. Assitt. Thank you very much for that statement. 

Now we have Mr. Hudson. 

We appreciate so much your patience, Mr. Hudson. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. HUDSON, PRESIDENT OF THE TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATES 


Mr. Hupson. I am J. B. Hudson, president of the Tobacco Asso- 
ciates. 

I would like to confine my remarks, if I may, to the present cut 
that has been announced and the export situation, and where I think 
we are headed. 

I don’t think that anybody could have been honest and come up 
with a much smaller cut, if any smaller, than the 20 percent that 
has been announced. 

I think that the figures, under the law—they had no alternative 
except to make a cut of about 20 percent. I think a larger cut could 
have been justified. 

However, we have reached the stage in the program where you 
will not get a cut in poundage anything like the cut in acreage that 
you asked for. 

One of the factors that affects that has been referred to here by 
the commissioner of agriculture from the State of North Carolina, 
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with the 12 percent cut in acreage this year and a 7 percent cut in 
production. 

Another factor that will tend to offset a part of this 7 percent, or 
a part of the remainder, with any cut that you might announce, will 
be the loss in exports that you will get. 

Mr. Lanier has pointed out that representatives of foreign manu- 
facturers came to this country this year and returned without placin 
their orders for tobacco, or placed smaller orders than they had 
originally intended. That will happen to a greater extent next year, 
because they will be unable, as we are eto ay under this program, 
to pet the kind of tobacco that they want. 

‘or more than a year now, practically all of the manufacturers in 
foreign countries that I have come in contact with have said, “What has 
happened to that body, flavor and aroma that you produced in the 
flue-cured area some years ago? The present tobacco that you are 

roducing does not have this aroma that the old tobacco that we 
ought 2 or 3 years ago had.” 

And as has already been pointed out, they will not buy our tobacco 
for use in foreign countries unless it has this body, flavor, and aroma. 

Now, we have said a great deal about pale and slick tobacco. This 
problem goes somewhat further than that. That was something they 
could put out this year to deal with it. But there is much of the other 
tobacco that farmers have learned how to let get a little red, that is not 
pale and slick, that is equally or almost equally objectionable to these 
foreign buyers. 

Now, what can we do about it? 

I think ultimately your solution will have to be, as far as I can see 
it as of this time, coming to an acreage-poundage thing. 

You say you do not want to have a referendum this year. You do 
not want to get into that this year. All right. Then what can you 
do under existing laws this year? 

There remain about two things that seem to me practicable: 

One, you can explore fully this question of identifying the tobacco 
after it comes onto the floor. We have tried that this year. It has not 
been too successful. They can explore with the grading service the 
possibility of doing something in that area next year. 

But as I say, the people that I talked with in the Bright Tobacco 
Belt are not too hopeful of being able to work something out in that 
area. 

Then what is left? 

The one that has been mentioned several times here today. And 
that is the question of taking those varieties, as Mr. Coker said, that 
are most subject to abuse, granting that there are some that are good 
and some that are bad, but admitting that there are some varieties that 
are more subject to abuse than others, and taking those varieties which 
are more subject to abuse and saying that these will not be supported 
pricewise next year. 

It seems that is ab~ut the alternative. 

Ultimately, I am convinced, before you really cure it, you are going 
to have to go on a poundage basis for the reasons pointed out. 

As an interim measure here for 1 year, you may be able to do some- 
thing, if you can identify the tobacco, if you can get a grading service 
set up that will really undertake to grade it—and if you can’t do that, 
that is the only alternative you have, to go back on the variety thing. 
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And I think they should be urged to explore that fully and see what 
they can come up with in that area. 

at also is fraught with many difficult problems and many difficult 
decisions. : 

The Cuatrman. Do you think it is feasible to have another refer- 
endum before the planting of the 1957 oo 

The reason I said that: Just think about this. If you put this 
epee es in the acreage allotment program up now, you have got to 

ar in mind the fact that a lot of people are producing large yields, 
and they are doing it not only by virtue of the fact that they are 
using 139 and new varieties, but they have bought irrigation equip- 
ment, and they have built ponds and dug wells, and they have set 
up their farming operation and have geared it to large yields. 

Now, if you come along and say in a referendum that a are 
going to take away from them the yields that they have built up in 
1956 and 1955 and 1954, and jump back to 3 years when the yields 
were not so large, I can see how the question would become very con- 
troversial. And the man that is producing these large yields would 
be inclined to vote against the proposition, whereas the man who hasn’t 
geared his farming up to large yields would probably say, “All right, 
we will take the poundage combination with acerage allotments.” 

But we are so close to the planting time, with people making con- 
tracts with the tenants, and we might look forward to that in 1958, 
but I don’t see how we could possibly do anything like that in 1957. 

Mr. Hupson. I quite agree that it is not practical from the stand- 
point of plant beds, and all that sort of thing, to try to have a ref- 
erendum, but I want to call your attention to this fact, that if the 
Department were authorized to do it—and I am not sure that the 
couldn’t do it without legislation, but that would be up to them; 
don’t like to tell them just what they could do—they could develop 
a program now that would meet all of these problems. 

And since no penalty under what is currently being discussed for 
poundage would be applicable this year, but it would merely mean 
a reduction in the acreage next year, they could announce, if they 
were authorized to do so, I will say, that a program will be in effect 
along these lines. And it will be tied to this 1957 program. And 
the adjustments will come next year. And put it up to the grower. 
Let them have time to work on it. And it would not change the 
present acreage allotment. It wouldn’t change anything. 

If you remember, when we had the Carr Tobacco Act, Congress- 
man, we started out with this acreage thing in the spring of 1934, 
and you enacted into law in April or May of that year an authoriza- 
tion to put on poundage quotas. 

Now, we put them on and did enforce them without a referendum 
that year. But this would be a different thing. It would be much 
simpler than that, in that these overages would merely be carried 
over the following year. 

The CHarrman. I know that. That was the original purpose that 
we had in mind. But then subsequent to that time, we said notwith- 
standing the provisions of the law, so-an-so; to-wit, you give a man 
acreage and he harvests whatever he can harvest, and the marketing 
allotment is what is harvested off his allotted acreage. 

And I think that any fair interpretation of the law would mean 
that that superseded any of the other provisions. 
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Mr. Hupson. Oh, I quite agree that the referendum having been 
held as it has been, expecting the acreage basis, you would need a 
referendum before you put a penalty on anyone. But I want to 
come right out: 

If you started this program and started it this year, the year 1957, 
you would merely give a man an acreage and poundage this year, and 
tell him that the averages from the year 1957, if you vote in quotas next 
year—if you don’t vote in quotas next year, it all washes out; you go 
ahead just as you are; but if you do vote them in next year, these are 
the rules that will apply. And there would be no penalty on anyone 
this year, no problem of enforcement. 

he CHairMAN. But would it not be better as between the two 
propositions, to substantially increase the soil bank payments this 
year, as one thing, and to induce farmers to put in greater acreages in 
the soil bank, and second, to do something about these worthless 
tobaccos ¢ 

Now, if they did those two things this year, and they got good par- 
ticipation in the soil bank, and we discouraged the production of these 
worthless tobaccos, neutral tobaccos, or whatever you call them, then 
we would be in a better pcesition to take the program in 1958, if we 
needed it. 

Mr. Hupson. I want to go on record as having pointed this out to 
you: that whether you have a 20 percent cut or a 30 percent cut, if you 
get 10 percent under the soil bank program, you are going to create, 
if you still grow these same kinds of tobaccos, and foreign buyers still 
have their difficulties—there is still the incentive in the program to 
produce big yields, and if they buy some more neutral sbasoen for- 
eign buyers will not be able to get their requirements next year, and 
during this year’s lag you are probably going to lose quite a bit of 
export business. 

The Cuatrrman. That is the reason I said it was important for us 
to have this meeting here in November, or certainly the early part of 
December, so that we could let the farmers know at the earliest pos- 
sible date what the support program, if any, will be on these neutral 
tobaccos, and what the payment on the soil bank will be. 

There is no need to wait for the first of March to find out what the 
participation in the soil bank will be with 18 cents a pound. Nobody 
in this room that has been here today would be able to get up and say 
“We are going to get 30,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco in the soil 
bank.” 

There are some who might entertain that hope, but I don’t think any 
farmers believe there will be any 80,000 acres put into the soil bank. 

Mr. Hopson. I don’t know. These farmers here who testified 
would know a great deal more about that than I do. 

The Cuatrman. You know the people we have had here today, the 
representative men from all of the cco growing areas, we can do 
two things, and the Department can do both of them. 

They can handle this by the price support, and we can have a soil 
bank by increasing the support to $90 million. I think we can get it 
out of this committee and get the money if we need it. Because I 
think all Members of the Congress appreciate the fact that the tobacco 
farmers have tried to operate a good program, and we have operated 
a good program, and a program which has not cost the taxpayers any 
money up to now. 
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Now we are in trouble, and all we are asking for is to get out of 
trouble, and we are willing to do our part. 

I am not trying to blame your department, Mr. Williams, for not 
utting it above 18 cents, but I do blame you for not holding it for a 
ew days until we could get up here and talk about it. You jumped 

the gun on Friday without hearing these people. 

Now, I think we have got to get the soil bank working for tobacco. 
And you needn’t be frightened by the fact that we don’t ask for it 
to be put up to 24 cents or 25 cents a pound. That makes the difference 
between success and failure, I think. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, that I have to say. 

Mr. Hupson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Assirr. I have a statement from D. W. Watkins, master of the 
South Carolina State Grange, a telegram from Congressman For- 
rester, a telegram from Senator-elect Talmadge of Georgia, and a 
telegram from M. H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia Farm 
Bureau, which I will place in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


OUTLINE OF RECOMMEDATIONS TO CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION By D. W. WATKINS, 
Master, Sournh CaroLtina Strate Grance, CoLtumera, 8. C., NoveMBeR 26, 
1956 


FARM FAMILY 


The farm family is the basis of communities and of support to business, pro- 
fessions, churches, and schools. Farm families need special consideration as to 
credit, educational work, research, encouragement to cooperate for self-help, 
and further market development. When acreage allotments can be increased 
family farmers should have first consideration in acreage allotments, to the ex- 
tent of balancing their farms and making economic units of them. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Each year an increasing number of Grange communities participate in or- 
ganized community development. In 1956 20 communities completed fine and 
most creditable programs in their respective areas. The winning community in 
the State was judged by a national committee of judges and placed fourth in the 
entire United States. This was Higgins Grange No. 688, Saluda County, Rudolph 
Mitchell, master and Mrs. Heyward Rankin, chairman of contest committee. 
This Grange won $2,000 in the national contest. In all 20 Granges, participation 
in community work included most of the members. 


PARITY 


The entire approach to parity for farmers should be reexamined from the stand- 
point of making farm people a part of the changing price economy of the country. 
A new parity formula thus should contain annual changes in prices paid by 
farmers for expense items including personal and hired labor used in farming, 
taxes, and investment in the farm-business enterprise itself. Only thus may 
farm families live in this country which encourages a rising standard of living 
to others and maintenance of corporate income by passing added costs along to 
consumers. 

SOIL BANK 


The soil bank is to be in effect for 1957, and must be administered so as to take 
out of normal cultivation sufficient acreages at fair and equitable prices, but must 
avoid wasteful payments. Factual crop data, field by field are necessary in order 
to assure proper soil-bank payments. Plans should ordinarily be known to 
farmers 6 months ahead of planting time so they may be included by individual 
farmers in the best possible way and thus give the soil-bank plan a fair trial. 
Later, inspections of performance will be necessary, The soil-bank plan is on trial 
in 1957 as a means of balancing farm production. 
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MARKETS 


In spite of all that has been said and done about markets for farm products, 
far too little has been accomplished. More action is needed. 

1 New uses for farm products. 

2 Expansion of existing outlets. 

3 Find and exploit new outlets. 

4 Explore and develop new outlets in existing markets. 

5 Develop improved market facilities. 

6 Lower marketing costs. 

7 Organize procedures with many crops that give farm producers a larger 
share of what consumers pay. 

The above calls not only for practical research results, but also for some 
actual pilot-marketing operations. 


POULTRY SLAUGHTER INSPECTION 


For some time a drive has been under way for a system of Federal inspection 
of poultry slaughter. Bills have been considered in Congress. The South 
Carolina Poultry Improvement Association opposes such a measure on the 
grounds that: 

(1) The present system of voluntary inspection administered by USDA 
is satisfactory. 

(2) The bills considered favor big processors and would be unfavorable 
to small processors and to many market outlets now being developed. 

(3) So few trained inspectors would cause many establishments to be 
unable to operate for lack of such service. 

(4) Costs of operating plants would be unduly increased. 

In light of the above, if and when the question is reintroduced it is suggested 
that these poultry association recommendations be considered. Should it be 
impossible to avoid some legislation on the subject, require the USDA to ad- 
minister any inspection program through the appropriate State agency with the 
view of putting out a wholesome product without destroying local industry 
and enterprise. 

CROP ESTIMATES 


The Federal Crop Reporting Board should be enabled to broaden its list of 
farmer crop reporters and to otherwise strengthen and improve the essential 
service. 

WATER 


Agricultural needs for water may change somewhat from time to time as 
farmers adjust operations to fit changing economic opportunities. Farmers’ 
rights to water should be secondary to none except domestic or family needs. 
Farm uses of water must not be frozen to a fixed pattern because farming changes 
with changing markets. In the Federal or State development of large impound- 
ments of water, farmers who adjoin should have a right to use such water on a 
fair economic plan. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Farmers are interested in all kinds of transportation by rail, water, or high- 
way trucks, and personally owned farm trucks. Legislation and regulations 
with respect to transportation should offer an opportunity to each kind of trans- 
portation to compete in giving the best service at the lowest price. Freedom to 
farmers in the use of their own trucks should be maintained so they can market 
their products most efficiently. The 10-percent Federal excise tax on trans- 
portation was a war measure and should be discontinued as soon as_ possible 
because it taxes farmers unduly by pyramiding costs on a 10-percent basis. 
Each time raw materiais are moved anu unci the tinisned .ro.ucts are velivered 
a 10-percent tax applies. In general, transportation on basic production should 
not be taxed because production is the foundation of wealth. 


FEDERAL SALES TAX 


There should be no expansion of Federal sales taxes which are better left to 
the States. Hoover Commission report recommendations Nos. 9 to 15 will tend 
to destroy the competition of rural electric and telephone lines, and these recom- 
mendations plus others which affect agriculture unfavorably should not be 
enacted into law. 
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CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL AUTHORITY 


Limitation to Federal authority should be adhered to as far as possible. 
Some examples of good Federal-State cooperation are already available as 
models, viz, Federal-State highway systems, Farm Credit Administration, agri- 
cultural extension work, vocation agriculture education, and others. 


TRASHY LITERATURE 


Stricter laws and better enforcement against the spread of trashy and filthy 
magazines, papers, and books are needed as a protection against the growth of 
delinquency and criminality. The constructive work of Christian homes, 
churches, wholesome organizations stich as 4-H Club work, FFA, and Boy 
Scouts are too often offset to an unwarranted extent by the circulation of time- 
wasting literature which accomplishes nothing good. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 


Attention is called to the 40th anniversary of the creation of the Federal farm 
credit system. It is appropriate this year to take note of this successful effort 
to help farmers solve the great problem of credit, and nothing should be allowed 
to prevent a further development of this system. 


Leessure, Ga., December 3, 1956. 
Hon. WatTxKINs M. Apsirt, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I heartily endorse suggestion Georgia Farm Bureau that flue-cured tobacco 
acreage be cut only 10 percent, and another 10 percent be placed in soil bank 
under higher soil-bank payments and support price for inferior grade flue-cured 
tobaceo be fixed at 50 percent. Our farmers cannot stand a 20-percent cut in 
acreage. 

BH. L. Forrester, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Georgia. 


Hazrienurst, Ga., December 8, 1956. 
Hon. Watkins M. Apsirr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Georgia tobacco farmers are suffering economically as the result of the 
17-percent. acreage cut. They have taken over the past 3 years and many 
of them bave had their allotments reduced to the point where it is impossible 
for them to continue to grow tobacco. Furthermore, figures for soil-bank sup- 
port have been set too low to make it feasible for farmers to enter any sub- 
stantial portion of their acreage in the acreage reserve. To afford desperately 
needed relief and to give the desired acreage reduction in all belts, I respect- 
fully urge that the following steps be taken: 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture suspend further reduction in the acreage 
of type 14 flue-cured tobacco until such time as the supply of this tobacco is in 
excess of demand ; 

(2) The figure for placing tobacco acreage in the soil-bank acreage reserve 
be increased from 18 to 22 cents per pound to afford support at approximately 
49 rather than approximately 36 percent of parity; and 

(3) Total funds allocated for reimbursing tobacco farmers for placing land 
in the soil-bank acreage reserve be increased from $45 million for all tobacco- 
producing States to at least $100 million per year. 


Herman E. Tatmance, Lovejoy, Ga. 


Mramr Beacu, Fra., December 8, 1956. 
Congressman Watkins M. Apstrt, 
House Office Buil@ing, Washington, D. C.: 
The tobacco producers of Georgia in annual convention of Georgia Farm 
Bureau last week voted unanimously that all tobacco acreage come through soil 
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bank. In the event that funds were not sufficient to stand all the reduction, then 
under no condition should the farmers be cut more than 10 percent and any 
further cut should come from soil bank. They voted unanimously that the guar- 
anty on undesirable types of tobacco be lowered to 50 percent of support price. 
Will greatly appreciate your committee insisting that Secretary Benson revise 
his 20-percent reduction in line with the above recommendations. The 20-percent 
reduction announced by Secretary Benson is entirely too drastic on our tobacco 
producers. 


H. L. WINGATE, 
President, Georgia Farm Bureau. 
The Cuatrman. And I have a telegram from Mr. B. L. Spivey, of 
the Conway Warehouse Group, that I would like to have put in the 
record. 
(The telegram referred to follows :) 
Conway, 8. C., December 3, 1956. 
Hon. Haroip Cootey, 


Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


For one of largest tobacco-producing counties in the world, I feel I express 
opinion our producers that recent announced 20-percent cut in tobacco acreage 
should appropriately be financed from soil bank. When consideration given to 
overall that Federal Government nets about $1 per pound in taxes for every 
pound tobacco raised in entire Nation, and that producer receive approximately 
50 cents per pound as selling price. It is apparent that an additional 20-percent 
reduction will cause widespread economic instability in southern agricultural 
regions. Under soil-bank program 20 percent proposed reduction could be trans- 
fered to soil bank as rightful agency to absorb this surplus reducing tobacco 
acreage. Up to this time the tobacco program has been self-sustaining and has 
not cost the Federal Government any moneys, but has contributed about 2 
billion per year to the national budget in taxes. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
expect soil bank which has been established to help control surplus farm products, 
to now ceme to the assistance of this major nationwide problem. 


Baytis L. Sprvey, 
Conway Warehouse Group. 

Mrs. Burcu. May I have the opportunity to extend my statement? 

Mr. Azeirr. We will note, without objection, that Congresswoman 
Blitch has permission to extend and revise her statement. 

Mr. Witt1ams. We have had this poundage-acreage combination 
here discussed all day. The Department has taken no position what- 
ever on that or any other alternate plan. 

We do have over there in our office Mr. Frank Ellis, who has on his 
own initiative worked out this proposed plan. He has discussed it in 
partically every State. And I think that Frank should put that in 
the record for the information of the members of your committee. 

The Cuarrman. Is he here now? 

Mr. Wiru1AMs. Yes; he is here, and if you have time to hear him—— 

The Cuarmman. I think it would be fine, Mr. Chairman, to put it 
in the record, but we only have such a few members of the committee 
here. 

Could he not put it in the record and come up here for further dis- 
cussion at a later time? 

Mr. Wir11aMs. He could do that. The only thing is that I hate for 
something to be discussed as much as this has been discussed, without 
you gentlemen having detailed knowledge of that plan. 

‘Mr. Azerrr. Without objection, we give permission to Mr. Ellis to 
put that statement in the record, and we would like to have him meet 
with the committee at a later date, when we can go into the matter 
thoroughly. 
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The Carman. You will be available at a later date if the sub- 
committee wants to meet with you, will you not? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. At any time; yes. 

The Cuarrman. The rumor has been going around that so far as 
wheat and corn were concerned, the cut they took went into the soil 
bank, and the farmer got payment for that. 

Do you know whether that is true or not? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. I am not familiar with the 1957 proposed wheat 
or corn program. 

Mr. Aspitr. Could you get that information from the proper person 
over there and have it put in the record ? 

I ask unanimous consent that that be permitted. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to have the man up here to discuss it, 
Mr. Chairman, because we have been told that a corn man has a corn 
acreage base allotment, and then he has allotted acres. And he is sup- 
ported at one level on his base acreage and at one level on his allotted 
acreage. And the whole picture is kind of confusing to the people 
in the tobacco section. 

We are interested to get the information as to how the wheat pro- 

ram and corn program are related to the soil bank program, and how 
they operate. 
understood a man could go out and clip oats, and they would pay 
him for not planting corn. That does not make sense to me, but evi- 
<etiy it makes sense to somebody, because that is what they are 
oing. 

Mr. Wiurams. Mr. Doggett could give you that information, and 
I am sure he would be able to meet with the committee and explain. 

For a tobacco man to pass that on to you—we might make some 
mistakes. 

Mr. Davis (Roy Davis, Virginia Farm Bureau). The plan referred 
to is the plan referred to by the president of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation, and I understand also the statement of Mr. Williamson 
of South Carolina. 

Mr. Assitr. Mr. Ellis, do you have an extra copy of that plan? 

Mr. Extis. Yes, sir. 

I would like to make just one point. That is that the quota program 
provides a tremendous incentive to increase yields per acre. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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